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There are five junction points in the fifteen a 
mile length of the Paducah and Illinois Rail- g 
road. Heavy coal trains from the Kentucky ¢ 
fields traverse this territory on their way to 
Chicago. Because of the number of junction , 
points, their scattered nature, and the th 
character of the freight handled, it is difficult 


to keep traffic moving. Trains approaching le 
the junction over the Fulton Branch found ne 
starting difficult, if stopped at the home sig- e 
nal, because of the heavy grade at that point. is 
There were delays of as much as two hours 7 
on this run. pa 

, in 
Because of these factors the control of the ra 
entire territory is being centralized under one = 
dispatcher, and four of the interlockings th 
eliminated, by the use of the “Union” Dis- wi 
patcher Control System. With this system * 
the dispatcher is informed automatically of de 


the location of each train and closer meets 
can be arranged. 
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Delay in Paying Bills 
MMEDIATELY after 


the war it was well known 

that the railroads were slow in meeting their bills 
for materials and supplies. To their credit, it is equally 
well known that this condition was largely corrected 
as soon as the financial position of the railroads im- 
proved, until it is not at all uncommon at present for 
them to pay for supplies before the materials are re- 
ceived in order to secure the benefit of discounts of- 
fered. Yet, judging from reports prevalent, there is 
still some delinquency on the part of railroads in pay- 
ing bills for supplies. It is particularly unfortunate 
that complaints of this kind seem to be directed, for 
the most part, against railroads that are financially so 
well prepared to meet their obligations promptly as to 
leave little doubt but that the delinquency is due to 
neglect or indifference rather than because of questions 
arising over deliveries, warranties or adjustments. This 
condition, moreover, is aggravated by the fact that it 
is the smaller business houses which suffer most from 
this neglect, apparently because they are not in a posi- 
tion to bring the necessary influence to secure prompt 
payment. This indifference has become so pronounced 
in cases as to discourage some concerns from seeking 
railway business. while some houses require payment 
on delivery. While the roads are paying so much at- 
tention to economical and efficient buying at present, 
they may also, with profit, investigate the efficiency 
with which they meet the obligations incurred in _ne- 
gotiating these purchases. Slovenliness in paying bills 
is to be shunned. It is too apt to be considered an evi- 
dence of bad faith, which no railroad cares to cultivate. 
It is a poor substitute for the confidence which it has 
been the aim of railroads in late years to inspire. 


Employee Co-Operation 


MPLOYEE co-operation in the efforts of railroad 
officers to meet the new problems thrust upon 
them by the inroads of motor a competition is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a recent act of Freeport, IIl., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. This ac- 
tion is reported in a communication published in the 
March issue of “The Railway Clerk.” official organ of 
the brotherhood. The letter, which is signed by C. A. 
Casberg, vice- general- chairman, Illinois Central System 
Board, says: “Members of the Brotherhood, employed 
by the various railways entering Freeport, IIl., have 
taken a decided stand against the encroachment of 
motor trucks in the field of transportation. The at- 
tending results of the practice have been brought to 
the attention of the business and professional men of 
that city in the form of a resolution recently adopted. 
he resolution recites the tendency toward increased 
unemployment through the reduction in forces, and in- 
asmuch as the monthly payroll of railroad employees 
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in the city is close to $18,000, which is practically all 
spent in the city, an unfavorable result on business will 
naturally follow. Attention is also called to the invest- 
ment in property of the railroads, the taxes paid by 
them, the quick, dependable service in any kind of 
weather, and the ability to pay claims in the event, of 
damage as compared with the trucking companies. All 
possible publicity was given to the resolution through 
the local press, copies being furnished to the merchants 
and business men of the city and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging them to give their freight and passenger 
business to the railroads. .”’ The foregoing is a 
typical example of the spirit of goodwill and co-opera- 
tion which exists between railway companies and the 
labor organizations with which their employees are 
affliated. Regardless of the particular issue and whether 
er not experience will reveal that the proper way to 
meet the motor truck competition is for the railways 
to engage in motor truck operations themselves, it is 
refreshing to note such instances of employee co-opera- 
tion for the protection of revenues while the highway 
policies of railways are being determined. 


A Report of Practical Value 


N the past there has been considerable adverse 

criticism of convention speeches and committee re- 
ports that contain general statements without specific 
data that may be used to solve the problems of the in- 
dividual railroad man. It is, therefore, of special in- 
terest to note that C. F. Stoltz, chairman of the Signal 
Section, A. R. A., in his annual address before the con- 
vention in Chicago last week, presented specific data 
to show the extent to which installations of automatic 
signaling and interlocking completed during the last 
few years had contributed to increasing the efficiency 
of train operation as well as reducing the number of 
accidents. Following the address by Mr. Stoltz, the 
Committee on Economics of Signaling presented further 
specific statements on the costs of, and savings being 
affected by, modern installations of spring switches, 
automatic signaling, interlocking plants and centralized 
dispatcher systems for directing trains by signal indi- 
cation, Division superintendents and signal engineers 
of seven different railroads then followed with papers 
explaining the benefits accruing from car retarders in 
service in classification yards. The address, the report 
and the papers, which were published in the Daily Rail- 
way Age for Tuesday, March 5, are of greater value 
because of the fact that the names of the roads, the 
location of each installation, and data on the costs and 
savings, are all given so that-a reader can apply the 
information to his local problem, or, if necessary, write 
to the committee or the road involved for other in- 
formation. This type of data and the method of pre- 
senting the report not only justify the statements in the 
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address of Mr. Stoltz, but also mark a forward step 
on the part of the Signal Section that may well be 
observed by other associations in the railway field. 


A Hard Winter 


HE mild weather that has prevailed throughout 

much of the country since the first of March has 
come as a welcome respite, after one of the severest 
winters for many years in the central and western sec- 
tions. Expenditures for snow and ice fighting through- 
out northern Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota and adjoin- 
ing states, were much heavier than they had been for 
a number of seasons, but of even greater consequence 
was the protracted period of low temperature. As a 
result the heaving of tracks was a source of trouble in 
latitudes ordinarily free from this difficulty. Another 
troublesome by-product of the winter that was particu- 
larly manifest in certain quarters, was the packing of 
flangeways at highway crossings, as the result of heavy 
automobile traffic. On lines subject to train movement 
at relatively frequent intervals, this is of little conse- 
quence, but at crossings of light traffic railways and 
heavy traffic highways the flangeways may become 
packed so solidly during an interval between trains as 
to create a serious menace to train operation. It places 
an added burden on the track forces employed on the 
secondary lines, which tends to increase even further 
the problem of adequate maintenance of the low-revenue 
producing portions of the railways. 


“Whoopee” and Waterways 


HERE has never been presented to the people of 

this country a project of large economic importance 
which so greatly needed thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion as does the proposed extensive development of 
inland waterways. Although the nation seems on the 
verge of making vast expenditures to carry out the plan, 
it has had very little real investigation and discussion. 
Public sentiment in favor of it has been created prin- 
cipally by brass bands and shouting. Wild claims are 
made regarding the benefits the nation would derive 
from the development of water transportation but when 
these claims are challenged by those who believe they 
should be supported by evidence, they are often an- 
swered, not with evidence, but with threats. 

The “Waterways Journal” is a paper published at 
St. Louis in the interest of inland waterways. In its 
issue for March 2 it published a report that Major C. L. 
Hall, the army engineer delegated to investigate the 
proposed nine-foot channel in the upper Mississippi 
river, had made a second adverse report regarding it. 
In the same column it coricluded an editorial with the 
following paragraph: “Such men as the editors of the 
Railway Age and the Traffic World, and President 
Sargent of the North Western, and Bremner of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, in their constant disparage- 
ment of river transportation, are likely to create a 
boomerang of public sentiment that will hurt railway 
interests in general.” Evidently even all the army en- 
gineers are not “sold” on all the waterway projects. 
Nevertheless, the paper quoted ‘anticipates that the rail- 
ways will be “hurt” if persons who are interested in 
their welfare, and who do not accept all the claims of 
the waterway enthusiasts, persist in “disparaging river 
transportation.”” Who will cause them to be “hurt” by 
arousing public sentiment against them? The water 
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enthusiasts, if anybody. Similar threats have come 
from other sources. We have heard and read many 
intimations that manifestation by railway officers of 
opposition to waterway development will result in the 
railways suffering reprisals. 

No great public question can be settled right if the 
discussion of it is to consist mainly of “whoopee” from 
those who favor a particular policy, and silence from 
those who do not favor it. All the Railway Age has 
done has been to challenge as unsupported and unsup- 
portable by evidence the sweeping claims made in most 
of the waterway propaganda as to the “cheapening of 
transportation” and the benefits to the public, and espec- 
ally to the farmers, that would result from extensive 
development of inland waterways; and this paper cer- 
tainly will not be silenced by threats that are virtually 
an admission of the soundness of its position. We have 
heard and read many arguments for inland waterway 
development; but we have never heard or read one yet 
which dealt on their merits with the questions of 
economic principle and public policy involved. The 
country at present has adequate railroad transporta- 
tion. The burden of proving that vast expenditures of 
public money for the development of different means 
of transportation will benefit the public rests upon 
those who make such claims. We decline to believe 
that in the long run it will “hurt” the railways to state 
sound principles of transportation economics and to de- 
mand that waterway advocates come forward with 
some evidence that the projects they advocate are in 
accordance with these principles. 


W hat is “Co-Operation?” 


At a luncheon in Chicago last week Major General 
Edgar Jadwin, chief of engineers of the United States 
Army, delivered an address emphasizing that it is de- 
sirable there should be co-ordination of different means 
of transportation and that there should be co-operation, 
and not competition, between railways and waterways, 
and contending that the development of waterways 
would be beneficial rather than harmful to the railways. 
No one will question the desirability of co-ordination 
of the various means of transportation by rail, water, 
highway and air. No one will question that co-opera- 
tion between the managements of the various agencies 
of transportation is needed to bring about the co-ordin- 
ation between them that is necessary to the public wel- 
fare. Probably the most desirable co-ordination of the 
different means of transportation can be brought about 
only when the same companies render service by rail, 
water, air or highway according to which agency can be 
employed with the best results in the particular circum- 
stances. But a fundamental economic principle which 
should be accepted by regulating authorities and the 
managements of transportation agencies is that traffic 
should be handled by that agency which, in any given 
circumstances, can handle it-the most economically in 
proportion to the quality of the service rendered. 

If this principle is to be logically applied, however, 
there are certain important facts which must be recog: 
nized. One of these is that the cost of transportation 
includes all that is expended to make the rendering of 
it possible, including what is paid by the taxpayer, 4 
well as what is paid by the traveler or shipper. A™ 
other is that when one means of transportation 1s Te 
quired to pay all the costs of rendering its service from 
its earnings, and another means of transportation which 
competes with it for traffic has part of the cost of rem 
dering its service paid from the public treasury, there 
necessarily results unfair competition. 
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General Jadwin says that the relationship between 
the railways and the waterways should be one of co- 
operation, and not of competition. But when two 
means of transportation seek the same traffic, there is 
plainly competition between them. When, therefore, 
waterway advocates come to the railways and say that 
those means of transportation should handle the traffic 
which it would be most beneficial to the public to have 
handle it, and that there should be co-operation and not 
competition between different means of transportation, 
the railways are justified in asking that they define the 
terms they use. What do they mean when they say 
that transportation by water is cheaper than by rail? 
Do they refer to transportation by ocean, or by the 
Great Lakes, or by improved rivers, or by canals, or by 
all of them? What do they mean by the cost of trans- 
portation—what the shipper pays, or what both the tax- 
payer and the shipper pay? What do they mean by 
‘‘co-operation”—that different means of transportation 
should voluntarily co-ordinate their service, or that the 
railways should be forced by government authority to 
yield traffic that would be profitable to them to other 
means of transportation which they believe will incur 
greater total costs in handling it than the railways 
would incur? 


Advantages Claimed for Waterways 


General Jadwin said we are coming to realize “that 
the most efficient rail traffic depends on using to the 
limit the waterways. By reducing peak loads, by bal- 
ancing rail hauls, by taking the burden of low-grade 
trafic, by preventing car shortages, by enhancing 
regional prosperity, waterways can be and are becoming 
an essential element in the railroad’s fight for effici- 
ency.” What did he mean by “waterways”? If he 
meant deep waterways such as the ocean and the Great 
Lakes there will be little dissent from the proposi- 
tion. If he meant improved rivers and canals, there 
will be widespread dissent by students of economics 
from his views regarding the advantages of water 
transportation. No railway expert will concede that 
transportation by rivers and canals has the advantages 
he mentions. 

One fact to which General Jadwin did not allude is 
that the most important operation on the Mississippi 
river system is being conducted by the government with 
the money of the taxpayers, and that the railways are 
being forced to make through routes and rates in con- 
nection with the Inland Waterways Corporation which 
they regard as unsound economically and unfair to 
them. It will always be very difficult to convince the 
railways that this is a form of “co-operation” which can 
ever be advantageous to them or the public. Also, the 
railways are sure always to regard with skepticism the 
theory that increased movement of traffic by water will 
tend to increase the amount of traffic available for the 
railways. Transportation by water will tend to in- 
crease the prosperity of the country only if the total 
cost of rendering the service is less than it would be 
by rail. If, as a result of government subsidies, traffic 
that otherwise would be handled by rail is diverted to 
waterways on which it will be handled at a greater to- 
tal cost than it would be by rail, the effect must be not 
only to deprive the railways of traffic which they ought 
to be allowed to handle, but also to impair the prosper- 
ity of the country and thereby reduce the total traffic 
that otherwise would be avilable. 

The time has come when the public should demand 
less “whoopee”, glittering generalities and threats of at- 
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tacks upon the railways from waterway advocates, and 
more argument based upon sound principles of trans- 
portation economics. 


Reduced Operating Expenses 


HE latest annual report of the secretary of com- 

merce declares that “the most conspicuous aspect 
of railway transportation during recent years has been 
the steady improvement in the quality of the service 
rendered,” but the managements of the railways can 
be credited with another achievement during these years 
that is as remarkable as the improvement effected in 
service. Complete statistics regarding the results of 
operation in 1928, which only recently have become 
available, show that during the last five years the total 
annual operating expenses of the Class I railways were 
1educed almost one-half billion dollars. In 1923 they 
were $4,945,000,000, and in 1928 only $4,472,000,000, 
a reduction of $473,000,000. This explains why the net 
operating income earned last year was the largest ex- 
cepting that of 1926, although total earnings were about 
$183,000,000 less than in 1923, and more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars less than in 1926. 

The decline in total earnings has been due to reduc- 
tions of rates and the decline of passenger traffic. It 
has been found impracticable to make any considerable 
reduction in passenger service to offset the loss of pas- 
senger business, and therefore the reduction in oper- 
ating expenses is due almost entirely to economies that 
have been effected in the handling of freight, in spite 
of the improvement made iri freight service. The prin- 
cipal reason for the more economical handling of freight 
is to be found in the increase effected in the amount 
of freight service rendered by each train hourly, and 
the consequent curtailment of the amount of freight 
train service required. 

The average number of tons, carried per train in- 
creased from 713 in 1923 to 793 in 1928, which was the 
best record ever made. Likewise, the average miles 
traveled by each freight train hourly increased from 
10.9 miles to 12.9 miles, which also was the best record 
ever made. This combination of increased average 
train load and increased average speed of trains re- 
sulted in the average number of tons carried one mile 
hourly by each freight train increasing from 7,770 in 
1923 to 10,205 in 1928, or more than 31 per cent. There 
was a large saving in the fuel bill, due to the fact that 
the average number of pounds consumed in moving 
1,000 gross tons one mile was reduced from 161 in 1923 
to 127 in 1928, or more than 21 per cent. 

In the railroad industry, as in all other large scale 
industries, big investments of capital are pre-requisite 
to the effecting of large economies in operation. The 
total investment in the railways in 1928 was approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 greater than in 1923. Although 
the railways effected during these five years a reduction 
in their total expenses of $473,000,000, they secured an 
increase in their net operating income of only $209,- 
000,000, which was sufficient to pay a return of only 
about 5 per cent upon the new capital invested. The 
average return earned by them on their total property 
investment in 1923 was 4.48 per cent. and in 1928 4.71. 
This increase in the average net return shows that the 
railways benefited in considerable measure by the econ- 
omies in operation effected; but the major part of the 
benefits of it were received by the public in reduced 
cost of transportation. 











The Cost of Railroad Equipment 


An account of the steps by which the price-per-pound 


basis of valuation was established 
By H. E. Hale 


Vice-Chairman, Presidents’ Conference Committee 


HAT is the cost of a locomotive? What is the 
cost of a freight or passenger car? These are 


very simple questions, but before they were 


answered, the Equipment Committee, to which they 


were assigned, spent over $100,000 and eight years in 
studying them. 

Strange as it may seem, we thought we would have to 
blaze a new trail and that old methods would not serve 
our purpose but the final solution proved to be a method 
already in use, with some modification and considerable 
refinement. 

With the many possible solutions of the problem it 
is easy to see that strong differences of opinion would 
develop. At one time, when the committee seemed in 
hopeless disagreement, our chairman, J. Howland 
Gardner, arranged a trip on a Fall River Line boat to 
see Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht Shamrock IV race the 
Resolute. At another time he arranged a trip for the 
Committee up the Sound to Fall River, Newport and 
Providence. On these trips, what seemed to be unsur- 
mountable differences of opinion were ironed out. The 
other fellow’s viewpoint was given consideration and 
correct principles established. 


Cost Per Pound of Tractive Force and Car Capacity 


One of the new trails which we followed for some 
time in studying this problem was an effort to determine 
the cost of locomotives in cost per pound of tractive 
force, and cost of freight cars in cost per pound of 
capacity. This idea was suggested by a member of the 
committee, as it was said that engine tractive force and 
car capacity were the correct measures of their value. 
Perhaps these units were in one sense a measure of 
value but we soon found out that they were not good 
cost units. Furthermore we found that the value of 
railroad equipment depended on what it would cost to 
reproduce this equipment in the open market jrrespec- 
tive of what the engine would haul or the car would 
carry. 

In addition to our Equipment Committee reaching 
this conclusion, this position had been very clearly stated 
by the Supreme Court when it said in the New River 
Collieries cases: 

If it be an article commonly traded in on a market and it is 
shown that at the time and place it was taken there was a 
market in which like articles in volume were openly bought 
and sold, the prices current in such a market will be regarded 
as its fair market value and likewise the measure of just com- 
pensation for its requisition. (262 U.S. 679.) 

When we tried to use the tractive force of an engine 
as a cost unit we found a typical switch engine with its 
high tractive force and small total cost would cost 51 
cents per pound of tractive force, whereas a passenger 
engine, under similar market conditions, with its low 
tractive force and high total cost, would cost 83 cents 
per pound of tractive force. This indicated that the 


pound of tractive force of an engine was not a good 
cost unit, even if it did appear in some ways to measure 
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the value of an engine, and ended our studies in this 
direction. 


Cost of Reproduction Determined by Trend 


Another method considered and discarded was to de- 
termine the trend of cost of engines and cars and then 
adjust the original cost of the equipment to the date 
when cost to reproduce was desired, based on the trend 
of cost. This method was found defective because over 
a long period of time the design of equipment changed 
materially so that no reliable trend of cost of the identi- 
cal unit could be determined for long periods and it was 
also found that railroad equipment remained in service 
twenty to thirty and sometimes forty years. 

Furthermore, when this method is applied to two 
items of equipment of identically the same design which 
have been purchased in different years it invariably 
produces a different cost of reproduction for a given 
date for identically the same equipment, and this defect 
was not looked on with favor by our committee. 

It is interesting to note that while the committee 
would not approve this method for determining the 
cost of reproduction of engines and cars, they did ap- 
prove it for determining the cost of floating equipment. 
This was because they found a more accurate method 
for determining cost of engines and cars but it could not 
be applied to floating equipment. 


Other Methods 


Another method investigated for passenger cars was 
to determine the cost of each end of the car and then 
determine the cost of the intermediate portion as a 
cost per lineal foot. For several reasons this was found 
unsatisfactory, principally on account of the difficulty 
of determining such costs and then applying them to 
other equipment. 

Another method was to deduct from the total cost 
and weight of the car, the cost and weight of specialties 
such as windows, seats, patent flooring, etc., and divide 
the remaining cost by the remaining weight (skeleton). 
This it was supposed would produce a uniform price 
per pound of the body or skeleton of the car but, on the 
contrary, it produced a very erratic price per pound 
which varied over 100 per cent for similar equipment. 
The reason for this was that the remaining cost included 
overhead and profit, which depend on market conditions. 


Cost Per Pound 


Thus by a system of elimination, after trying out all 
other suggested units or methods, the committee finally 
selected as the best cost unit the cost per pound of the 
light weight of the plain engine and car, to which should 
be added the excess cost of specialties. In so far as en- 
gines were concerned, and to some extent for freight 
cars, the cost per pound had been used for many years 
by motive power officers. 

Some motive-power officers used the price per pound 
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of the engine and tender in working order, including a 
full load of coal and water. This unit was at least 
good for comparative purposes and had the advantage 
that the total cost and total weight in working order 
were readily available, whereas the light weight exclu- 
sive of coal, water, tools and crew was sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

In one case the committees found the price per pound 
was being obtained by dividing the total cost of engine 
and tender by the weight of the engine only in working 
order, including water. It was remarkable what good 
comparative figures had been obtained by this method 
by one prominent motive power officer. 


Variables Affecting the Price per Pound 


After the committee finally adopted as the best cost 
unit, the cost per pound of the light weight of both 
engines and cars, they were at once impressed with the 
great variation in the cost per pound due to what we 
termed variables. 

The principal variables which affected the price per 
pound of engines were: (a) year purchased; (b) spe- 
cialties; (c) market condition, and (d) weight of 
engine. 

The time of purchase caused a great deal of variation 
in the price per pound, not only from year to year but 
from month to month for identically the same engine. 
This variation was due principally to change in price of 
raw material used in the manufacture of equipment. 
However, taking into consideration the problem at hand, 
namely, the determination of the cost to reproduce all 
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Fig. 1—Price Per Pound of Plain Locomotives in One Year 


the engines and cars in the United States under the 
Valuation Act, we decided that the shortest period for 
which prices should be averaged was a year and our 
data were assembled accordingly. 

A considerable variation in price per pound of loco- 
motives was found to be caused by the so-called spe- 
ialties, such as superheaters, stokers, pneumatic fire- 


door operator, etc. It was further found that the price 
Per pound of specialties varied greatly and was, with 
‘ew exceptions, in.excess of the price per pound of the 
plain locomotive without specialties. 


_ It was at once seen that if the problem was to be kept 
simple form the list of specialties would have to be 
limited and therefore the first tentative report submitted 
0 the committee listed only 87 specialties. However, 
m the final report the list had to be increased to 117. 
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This small list was selected by ignoring all specialties 
of low excess cost or those which were only used 
occasionally. 

For the all-steel freight car this question was very 
simple and the list of specialties was reduced to 50. 
For the composite wood and steel freight car and the 
all-wood freight car the specialty list as finally approved 
contained 322 items. 

The passenger car presented a very difficult problem, 
and the first report listed 697 specialties. This list the 
committee insisted should be reduced, as it was felt by 
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Fig. 2—Method of Determining a Trend Line Based on 
Locomotive Weight 


some of the members that while a long list of specialties 
might appear to indicate great accuracy, such a list in 
fact might produce a less accurate total cost. With a 
view to keeping the report in simple form, the com- 
mittee directed that the list should be reduced to 150, if 
possible. However, with the greatest reduction possible, 
with reasonable accuracy, there remained 432 specialties, 
which were finally approved. 

The variable market condition was found to cause a 
very great fluctuation in price per pound, for when the 
shops were working part time the total price per engine 
was reduced in an effort of the manufacturers to hold 
their organizations together. Whereas, when demand 
was great, the price went up due to the law of supply 
and demand. 

Possibly it is meaningless to attempt to adjust a price 
for the variable market condition, and the variation 
of price due to market condition, unadjusted, may be 
the most valuable information to obtain on this subject. 
An adjustment of price for market condition, however, 
has sometimes been made on the basis of the so-called 
purchasing power of the dollar. At all events the com- 
mittee would not approve of any adjustment for market 


‘ condition. 


The cost data collected at once indicated that as the 
weight of engine decreased the cost per pound increased. 
This was first considered by the committee in the orig- 
inal shot-gun diagram, Fig. 1.° 

While this diagram plainly shows that as the weight 
of the engine decreases the price per pound increases, 
the next problem was to determine the average price per 
pound for engines of different weights. This was first 
determined by simply drawing a line approximately 
through the center of the dots with a flexible ruler. 
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However, this was soon found to be too inaccurate and 
a more reliable method had to be followed. 

Fig. 1 also indicated that the price per pound was not 
materially affected by the type of engine, as the cost 
per pound of the passenger engine was found to be 
about the same as other types of the same total weight, 
such as switching and freight engines. This was con- 


trary to the original opinion heid by some members of 
We had expected 


the committee, including the writer. 
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Fig. 3—Method of Determining the Final Smooth Curve, 
Based on Locomotive Weight 


to find that the price per pound would vary with the 
type and would require a different diagram for each 
type, such as eight-wheel passenger, Pacific, Consolida- 
tion, Mikado, etc. 

The only type where the price per pound actually 
varied from the average was the Mallet, which was 
found to be more expensive than the average engine of 
other types of the same total weight, due, of course, to 
the double set of working parts which required a greater 
portion of machine work. 


Method of Determining an Accurate Trend Line 


Several methods of determining an accurate trend 
line based on weight of engine were considered. The 
method selected is shown in Fig. 2 and was selected 
because of its simplicity as well as its accuracy. In Fig. 
2 the dotted line is the weighted average for each 10,- 
000-lb. group. The solid line is the moving average of 
a 50,000-Ilb. group, and as this line moves across the 
sheet, one 10,000-lb. group was dropped and another 
added. The dot-and-dash line is the simple average of 
five 10,000-Ib. groups. These three lines indicated 
clearly that the location of the average line desired, 
which was of necessity a smooth curve, must pass 
through the approximate center of these three lines. 

An irregular curve was then drawn through the cen- 
ter of the average lines and transferred to another 
diagram, Fig. 3, and the smooth curve shown as a solid 
line was drawn with equal areas above and below the 
irregular curve, weighted by the number of locomotives 
purchased in each area. This produced the final smooth 
curve showing the average cost of engines for various 
weights after minor irregularities, principally caused by 
market conditions, had been eliminated. Tests by in- 
dividual members of the committee and others have in- 
dicated that this final curve was very accurate. 

After finding that the price per pound of engines in- 
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creases as the weight of the engine decreases, we sup- 
posed we would find that the price per pound of a car 
increased as the weight of the car decreased, but to our 
surprise we found this was not the case. After analyz- 
ing and studying the prices covering the sale of over 
272,000 freight cars in the fairly stable market of 1910 
to 1914, we found that there was no material change in 
the price per pound as the weight decreased and such 
minor changes as were found were evidently caused 
by some other element, such as market condition. This 
same condition was found to be true for passenger 
cars. After analyzing and studying the sales of 5,400 
passenger cars in the fairly stable market of 1910 to 
1914, the variations found in price per pound were cer- 
tainly not due to change in weight of car. 

During the development of these reports we found 
one motive-power officer who had endeavored to deter- 
mine the cost of equipment by identically the same 
method for sales of equipment on his road. He gave 
up the study, however, because there were not enough 
purchases on one road to determine the laws which goy- 
erned the prices. It is therefore clear that satisfactory 
results can only be obtained where a large number of 
data are available for analysis. 


Five Year Curve 1910-1914 for Engines 


The final curve for locomotives of various weights 
approved for issue to all concerned by the committee is 
given in Fig. 4, where one curve is shown for the years 
1910 to 1914. In this diagram, the price per pound of 
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Fig. 4—Average Price per Pound of Plain Locomotives, 
1910 to 1914 


the Mallet type is shown separately from the other 
types, as this is the only type that had a different price 
per pound from the average of all other types. 

On Fig. 1 are shown 140 sales for a ‘total of 600 lo- 
comotives, which is clearly sufficient to fix very def- 
nitely the price per pound. However, Fig. 4 is based 
on the sale of 9,000 locomotives and illustrates the enor- 
mous amount of data studied and analyzed by the com- 
mittee before they were willing to approve the report 
on the cost of locomotives. 


Cost Per Pound of Plain Cars, 
Freight and Passenget 


As it was found that the weight of a car did not affect 
the price per pound of the car, these data are best pre 
sented in tables, one for freight cars and one for passen- 
ger cars. _— 

The price per pound given in all the locomotive dia- 
grams is for what is termed the plain locomotive. BY 
this the committee meant a complete locomotive equippé 
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with all parts necessary to run but not including the 
many specialties such as a superheater, feedwater heater 
or pneumatic fire-door operator, etc. These specialties 
are not used on all locomotives and are applied for the 
purpose of producing greater economies of operation. 

There were two possible methods of determining the 





Price Per Pound of Freight Cars (Plain Car) 





All steel All wood Composite 
“Eger. 
Year Gond. Tank Box Gond. Refr. Box Gond._ Refr. 
1910 2.536 aes 2.091 2.149 2.271 2.324 2.294 ime 
1911 1.831 1.841 1.752 1.963 2.356 2.096 1.912 2.394 
1912 2.061 2.306 1.940 1.999 2.281 2.225 2.148 2.454 
1913 2.402 2.737 1.970 mR estas 2.543 2.440 2.746 
1914 2.094 2.386 1.892 1.970 1.994 2.019 1.987 2.352 
Price Per Pound of Passenger Cars (Plain Car) 
All steel Composite 
, — Cc * 
Year Pass. Comb. Bagg. Pass Comb. Bagg 
1910 10.73 9.45 7.71 9.08 8.07 6.26 
1911 9.02 7.77 6.90 8.67 7.40 6.15 
1912 9.33 7.41 6.47 8.07 7.07 5.63 
1913 9.32 8.70 7.42 8.17 7.84 6.00 
1914 9.02 7.63 7.10 8.35 5.96 





price per pound of the plain locomotive from actual 
sales: 

(1) Deduct the weight and price of all specialties 
from the total weight and total cost of the locomotive, 
and divide the remaining price by the remaining weight. 

(2) Deduct the excess cost of the specialties from the 
total cost of the lacomotive and divide the remaining 
cost by the total weight of the locomotive. 

The second method was adopted because it was sim- 
pler in operation and equally as accurate as the first 
method. 


Excess Cost of Specialties 


The excess cost of specialties was determined by de- 
ducting from the price of the specialty as sold, its 
weight times the average price per pound of the plain 
locomotive or car. In some cases, it was found difficult 
to obtain an accurate excess cost of the specialties, ow- 
ing to fluctuations of market conditions and also to 
slight changes in design and weight of some specialties 
on different roads. This caused some concern at first 
until it was found that if an error was made by taking 
too high a price for the excess cost.of a specialty, when 
this excess cost of this specialty was deducted from the 
actual cost of the engine as sold it made a correspond- 
ing decrease in the price per pound of the plain loco- 
motive. While these errors were minor, it was a Satis- 
faction to find that this method canceled out any error 
which might exist in the excess cost of the specialty and 
avoided any possibility of an accumulating error which 
is so dangerous in such a study. 


Detailed Method of Determining 
Cost of Equipment 


Full data showing the actual weighted average cost 
of railroad equipment each year from 1910 to 1927 is 
given in the committee reports, which have been sent to 
all railroads in the United States. These reports also 
contain full detailed instructions as to how the data 
should be used to determine the cost of reproduction 
new for any period covered by the reports. 

_ With the many possible solutions of our problem, it 
1S easy to see that our committee meetings brought out 
some lively discussions. At one meeting in Chicago a 
government official accused the committee of basing the 
Price of old equipment on recent day specifications, 
which he claimed were better than older specifications 
and therefore our data would produce too high a price 
for reproducing old equipment. This statement was 
Promptly challenged and Mr. Wilt asked to be permitted 
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to answer it. He called attention to the fact that if we 
actually reproduced the old engines exactly on their old 
specifications, this would include items such as Russia 
jacket iron, walnut cabs, many old brass fittings, and in 
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Fig. 5—Relation of Prices in Per Cent of 1910-1914 Aver- 
ages for Locomotives and Cars 


some cases hammered iron frames which would cost 
vastly more per pound than the material of modern 
specifications. This statement promptly ended further 
argument. 

Cost of Equipment After 1914 


After completion of the basic reports in 1921, which 
only covered the years 1910 to 1914, it was realized that 
the prices of that period were of little value in deter- 
mining the cost of equipment for war years or for the 
period after the war. The committee, therefore, con- 
sidered the revisions of all reports by the same method 
here described for a recent period, such as 1921 to 1925, 
but it was found that the cost of this work would be 
from $50,000 to $60,000. 

To avoid this expense one of the manufacturers sug- 
gested that the Committee perfect a method of produc- 
ing a trend line by determining the weighted average 
price per pound each year of engines and cars and ad- 
just cost of equipment by this method for short periods. 
These trend lines are given in Fig. 5 and are based on 
the actual weighted average price per pound of 26,000 
engines, 790,000 freight cars and 11,000 passenger train 
cars. The great volume of data on which these trend 
lines are based and the care with which the data are 
compiled and checked, eliminates. the possibility of 
errors frequently found in trend-line diagrams when a 
less amount of data is available. 

By determining the cost of an engine or car from the 
data in the basic reports for the period 1910 to 1914 and 
then increasing the cost for the type of equipment in 
question to later years by the use of these index num- 
bers or trend lines, the cost of equipment in later years 
can readily be obtained. The advantages of this method 
are its simplicity and the small expense required to pro- 
duce the index number or trend line for various types of 
equipment each year. 

This method of using index numbers to adjust prices 
from one year to another was little known and rarely 
used before 1914. Since the war, index numbers have 
been extensively used. The writer knows of several 
contractors who have found it practical to adjust their 
basic prewar detailed cost data to recent years by the 
use of index numbers and this method has made avail- 
able their prewar records at small expense for use in 
estimating cost of construction in recent years. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics issues each 























month index numbers for many commodities, based on 
wholesale prices, which are of great value for general 
use. When carefully determined they are remarkably 
accurate, at least for short periods, and have proved 
much more accurate than at first supposed by many en- 
gineers. 

As the reports were completed, copies were always 
delivered to the Director of the Bureau of Valuation 
and freely discussed with him. When the Locomotive 
Report was finished the Director asked if the report was 
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adopted by the Government, what authority had our 
committee to compel the carriers to follow the report in 
their valuations. Our chairman, Mr. Gardner, promptly 
answered that he didn’t have even the authority to bind 
his own company but that if any one could show him 
how any court or tribunal could ignore the careful an- 
alysis of the actual sales price of 9,000 locomotives he 
would endeavor to get the proposed authority. At this 
point it was promptly agreed that all these reports stood 
on their own base as a statement of facts and required 
no “authority” to compel their use. 


Cost of Floating Equipment 


It is very difficult to determine the cost of floating 
equipment by any other method than by the study of the 
detail plans and the application of unit prices to all ma- 
terials. This is because each ship is an individual piece 
of equipment and different from all other ships. 

Prices of vessels are sometimes quoted per gross ton, 
but a gross ton in shipping is in fact the cubical contents 
inside the “envelope” divided by 100, or a gross ton of 
vessel is 100 cubic feet. This is not as a rule considered 
a Satisfactory cost unit, although sometimes this unit, 
when applied to a single class of equipment of approxi- 
mately similar design, is fairly accurate. 

The use of a weight unit, such as dead weight ton, 
was found to be impractical, because the dead weight of 
a vessel is not always known and to determine this fig- 
ure is sometimes very expensive. Because of these con- 
ditions, the committee adopted the method of determin- 
ing the cost of reproduction of a vessel for any year by 
adjusting the original cost of the vessels. 

The average trend of cost of vessels finally approved 
by the Equipment Committee and a similar trend line 
approved by the Cost Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are shown in Fig. 6. The solid line 
was the average of five trend lines submitted to the 
Committee from five large ship-building firms showing 
the change in the cost of building ships. This line was 
checked by many individual purchases and was adopted 
only after extensive discussion with the officers of the 
five ship-building companies. 
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The dotted line was determined by the Cost Bureau 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission based on the 
sale of 1,600 ships, which were classified and the trend 
determined on the basis of price per gross ton (100 cu. 
ft.) of similar vessels, together with studies of other 
data collected by the Government. The similarity of 
the two lines up to 1914 is a remarkable check of both 
curves, as they are based on entirely independent data. 


After 1914, the deviation of the two curves is because 
the Equipment Committee’s curve was based on the 
date of the contract, whereas the Cost Bureau’s curve 
is based on the date the vessel was put in operation, 
This use of different dates ordinarily would not ma- 
terially affect a trend line but in the great upheaval of 
prices during the war it caused considerable variation, 
although the peak of prices for both lines at the end of 
the war was practically identical. 


Many Uses of This Data 


These reports on cost of railroad equipment were 
originally made for the sole purpose of determining the 
cost of reproduction new of this equipment for valua- 
tion purposes. However, they have been used for many 
other purposes, such as for determining the value of 
coal cars of a certain coal company for taxation; as a 
check of the trend of cost of machinery by a certain 
manufacturer; by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in its reports on trend of prices, and by account- 
ants for estimating original cost of equipment to be 
retired. 

This general use of these reports, not only by the rail- 
roads but by outside companies, is probably because of 
the simple form in which the data were presented and 
the accuracy and care with which the great volume of 
data were assembled, analyzed and reported. 


The Personnel of the Equipment Committee 


The membership of the Committee to whom this 
question was assigned changed during the progress of 
the work. The full list of those who at some time 
served on the committee is, as follows: J. Howland 
Gardner, vice-president, New England S. S. Co., chair- 
man; D. F. Crawford, general manager, Pennsylvania; 
F. F. Gaines, superintendent of motive power, Central 
of Georgia; H. E. Hale, vice-chairman, eastern group, 
Presidents Conference Committee; F. H. Hardin, As- 
sistant to president, New York Central Lines; C. T. 
Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; P. F. Smith, Jr., works manager, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. J. Tollerton, general mechanical superin- 
tendent, Rock Island Lines; R. J. Turnbull, mechanical 
superintendent, Missouri Pacific; F. O. Walsh, super- 
intendent motive power, Atlanta & West Point; W. H. 
Wilson, assistant to first vice-president, Northern Pa- 
cific, and W. L. Wilt, special equipment representative, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Floating Equipment Committee was made up of 
the following members: J. Howland Gardner, vice-pres- 
ident, New England S. S. Co., chairman; Warren T. 
Berry, superintendent of marine construction, New Eng- 
land S. S. Co.; F. L. DuBosque, superintendent of float- 
ing equipment, Pennsylvania; A. S. Hebble, superin- 
tending engineer, Southern Pacific S. S. Lines and W. 
B. Pollack, manager, marine department, New York 
Central. 

These committees were ably assisted by representatives 
from equipment companies who not only furnished the 
underlying data but gave most helpful advice as to how 
our problem should be solved. 
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Contract and Car-Load Buying 


Popular Upon Railroads 


Reflect planning of needs by pur- 
chasing agents to speed 
deliveries and secure 
best results 


ONTRACT and car-load buying con- 

tinue popular in railway purchasing, 

notwithstanding “hand to mouth” tend- 
encies in business at large, and the “cost to 
line” basis of price quoting prevails, judging 
from the terms under which representative 
roads negotiated for materials and supplies in 
1928. As reported to the Railway Age in con- 
nection with data regarding price levels and 
trends in 1928, one of the 13 roads reporting 
on the subject brought only 1 out of 57 rep- 
resentative commodities under a term agree- 
men with dealers and that was cement. In 
contrast with this, however, the next lowest 
road in the list of 13, reported contract buying 
in connection with 9 items out of 57, while on 
other roads, contract buying ranged from 29 
out of 58 items reported to as high as 52 
items of 66 reported, or well above 50 per 
cent. There was contract buying in 345 out 
of 750 transactions or 46 per cent. The fig- 
ures for the different roads are given in 
Table I. 

The extent of the contract buying in specific lines of 
purchasing is analyzed in Table II. Term agreements 
particularly featured the negotiations for iron and steel 
products used in the repairs of locomotives and cars, 
brake shdes being bought under contract on 10 out of 
13 roads reporting, steel castings, couplers, spring steel 
and tool steel on 11 out of 14 roads, locomotive tires on 
12 out of 14 roads, car and locomotive axles on 9 out of 
14 roads, bar iron on 7 out of 13 roads and boiler tubes, 
and machine bolts and malleable castings on 9 out of 14 
roads. 


Contract Buying Over 50 Per Cent 
in Iron and Steel Products 


In connection with roadway materials, cast iron pipe 
was bought on the open market in all instances reported, 
but contract buying featured purchasing on 4 out of 14 
tor tie plates, 5 out of 14 roads for track bolts and the 
same for track chisels, while 6 of 14 roads bought track 
spikes on contract. Considering all iron and steel pro- 
ducts, contract buying ran over 50 per cent. 

Where continuity of purchasing was involved, there 
was considerable contract buying in connection with 
miscellaneous materials; thus, 4 out of 14 roads bought 
glass under contract ; 6 out of 13 roads, air brake hose; 
‘ out of 13 roads, leather belting and wire rope; 8 of 
12 roads, grease; 11 of 13 roads, car oil; 7 of 9 roads. 
journal bearings; 12 of 14 roads, oxygen, and 8 of 13 
toads, soda ash. Lumber was invariably bought in the 
open market but contracts figured in over half of the 
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Railways Do Much Buying in Car-Load Quentities 


Throughout the list of 
66 commodities, there were 361 cases of contract buying 
out of 799, or 50 per cent. 


purchasing of fuel and fuel oil. 


Buy Castings and Lumber by Car Load 


Judging from the statistics reported in connection with 
the prices paid by various roads for materials, there was 
also considerable car-load buying last year. Track bolts, 
track spikes, tie plates and similar track material were 
bought almost entirely on the car-load basis and the 


Table I. Analysis of Miscellaneous Purchases by Class I 


Roads 
Number of Number purchased 
Road commodities under contract 

es ee ihn ba a eee 59 
One ne oe eer aa i oa 49 37 

aes, "\ gos usm act nese hak ey Ge > me 56 9 

casa icons an eek easel a aaa 48 13 

PPS POET Orr et ver er oe 57 2 

| I Ee ERE OLED 56 34 

Oe. aga keecaaessauedenedaake 66 52 

Se ee ne eee ee em 57 32 

ES savate Cextniotaakaek boRbuea at 61 39 
eo Gino ince udas tae een aa aee 58 29 

EN ee 62 35 

ie, iia casio ala bak ess GI Ghsres dh ole EE 66 33 

My Kacbkcutentibdnnweeteses 55 16 


same is true of such car and locomotive material as 
couplers, steel castings, brake shoes, boiler steel, axles, 
tires and wheels. 

There was almost complete car-load buying of car oil, 
chemicals for water treatment and cement; also for fuel, 
fuel oil and kerosene and for all lumber and ties. Journal 
bearings were bought on a car-load basis on 4 out of 9 
roads, fire brick on 8 of 13 roads, boiler lagging on 6 
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of 13 roads, waste on 7 of 12 roads, white lead in oil on 
2 roads, sewer pipe on 2 roads and creosote on 8 of 11 
roads, bringing the car-load basis of buying to 406 
cases of 799 cases reported throughout the list of com- 
modities studied. 


Contracts Show Planning 


While contracting with certain firms for anticipated 
needs or to buy in car lots when current needs do not 
require it, are deviations from hand-to-mouth buying in 


Table II. Representative Materials ‘Purchased in 1928 


Total roads Roads pur- Roads pur- 

Item reporting chasing onterm chasing on 

purchases contracts car load basis 

TRON AND STEEL 

Axles, locomotive driving 14 9 10 
Axles, rough turned, car, 5 by 9 14 9 10 
Bar iron, common........... , 13 7 6 
SE Perr ea aaee 14 9 10 
Boiler tubes, 2% in. No. 11.... 14 9 12 
Bolts, machine 4 by 6........ 14 8 5 
Brake shoes, freight...:....... 13 10 9 
Castings, grey iron green sand 11 8 3 
Castings, malleable 7 to 15 Ib.. 14 9 2 
Castings, steel 25 to 50 Ib..... 14 11 3 
couplers, 5 by 7 by Gi. cece: 14 11 ) 
re eee 15 12 10 
Pipe, 1 in. black steel......... 13 6 6 
Pipe, cast iron, 12 in. B. or C. 12 0 4 
Sheet iron, black No. 28...... 2 7 4 
Spring steel kaw eats oe 14 11 4 
Tires, locomotive, over 33 in 14 12 12 
Tool steel, high speed......... 14 11 0 
2 eee Gc cctcoves nace 14 4 12 
Track bolts 14 5 14 
Dn ME cence tedkdanaaws 14 5 1 
rr 14 6 12 


a See 1 0 
Copper wire, No. 9 bare...... 11 0 1 
DOUEMGE WORTERGS cccccccsceces 9 7 4 
DP ad¢eeGeesoe cine wus 13 2 8 
PO «. taceena cede 13 8 6 
Cet, DO OF BO Gtieccccsesse 14 4 0 
CME dcchhrevetrceete¢eunes 13 11 10 
Grease, driving ........ - 2 8 4 
Waste, colored cotton......... 14 5 7 
White lead in oil........eee0e: 14 5 2 
Hose, 1% air brake.......... 13 6 2 
Leather belting, 6 in. double.. 13 7 0 
Fence, 26-in. woven wire...... 11 7 7 
Pipe, vitrified clay, 24 in....... 10 2 2 
Track shovels, No. 2.........-. 5 6 2 
Ce “Saeeecs a eS eye 14 12 2 
Creosote oil 11 4 8 
ES Sere eer 13 8 11 
Dt POEMMOE cicccecéednates 13 4 10 
COME ccc cvcesececcesscusce 14 3 14 
Fuet AND LUMBER 
Coee, BOCURREROED sc ccccdcaceces 14 9 14 
UE GE pewastcciesoncedees 14 9 14 
EE wetnanate gee eee eaees 14 8 14 
Oe. 6 cccceeecaneennee 10 0 10 
. Ce .cecuseddaneunes 8 0 8 
Et Ge osecceceseteneseeece 12 0 12 
EE Oe Pe Te Te 12 0 12 





the strict sense, it is well to note that in actual practice 
the deviations may not always be as large as they appear. 
This is because the typical railway contract, while nam- 
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In the Locomotive Material Yard of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex. 
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ing the vender and the price, does not obligate the rail- 
road to purchase beyond current requirements, also 
because they are frequently written to give the buyer the 
benefit of reductions in price that may develop while 
the agreements are in effect. Under this kind of a con- 
tract, it is apparent that a railroad may buy under 
term agreement and still virtually follow hand-to-mouth 
practices, the contract plan simply indicating the road’s 
effort to anticipate its needs far enough ahead to insure 
that current requirements can be obtained quickly. 

With reference to car-load buying, it should also be 
kept in mind that while all attempts to purchase in car- 
load lots are inconsistent with strict hand-to-mouth pro- 
cedure, except where current requirements naturally 
amount to car loads, a car-load designation in price 
schedules may often indicate merely that the road has 
secured a car-load price for l.c.l. orders; in other words, 
the dealer has offered a car-load price to get the business. 
There were two instances of this kind reported in con- 
nection with track bolt purchases, three in connection 
with track spikes, two in connection with tie plates, one 
each in connection with track chisels, shovels, wire fence, 
bond wire and cast iron pipe, two in connection with 
structural steel angles, one in connection with kerosene, 
one in connection with wire rope and machine bolts, 
three in connection with boiler tubes, one in connection 
with brake shoes, two in connection with couplers, three 
in connection with fire brick, two in connection with 
locomotive tires and boiler steel, one in connection with 
grey iron castings and malleable castings, two in connec- 
tion with axles, one in connection with grease. 


F.O.B. Line Prices Favored 


It is evident from the analyses of prices paid by rail- 
roads for material that different roads use different 
methods in purchasing the same kind of commodity. 
Thus some commodities are bought on the basis of 
the price at the mill, factory or mile, with the railroad 
paying the freight, while other commodities are bought 
at prices, including the freight to the line or the business 
is awarded on the basis of the cost from a designated 
shipping or junction point or on the basis of the cost to 
destination with or without a freight allowance. The 
statistics examined show, however, that the cost-to-line 
basis of purchasing is the most prevalent method at the 
present time with the f.o.b. mill or factory basis ranking 
second. There were 7 instances of f.o.b. line buying to 
6 of f.o.b. mill buying for track bolts; 5 to 6 for track 
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spikes; 6 to 7 for tie plates; 4 to 9 for chisels; 8 to 4 
for track shovels; 5 to 6 for wire fence; 2 to 5 for bond 
wire; 5 to 5 for cast iron pipe; 5 to 3 for clay pipe; 
8 to 3 for structural steel angles; 5 to 3 for fabricated 
steel; 7 to 3 for kerosene; 12 to 1 for manila rope; 8 to 
2 for wire rope; 8 to 2 for creosote oil; 8 to 3 for 
machine bolts; 7 to 4 for boiler tubes; 7 to 3 for copper 
tubing; 11 to 1 for pig lead; 2 to 1 for pig iron; 6 to 4 
for bar iron; 4 to 4 for sheet copper; 1 to 9 for tool 
steel ; 4 to 7 for brake shoes; 11 to 1 for couplers; 6 to 1 
for journal bearings; 8 to 2 for fire brick; 6 to 4 
for tires; 5 to 7 for spring steel; 3 to 6 for black steel ; 
5 to 7 for boiler steel; 8 to 1 for steel castings; 7 to 2 
for grey iron castings ; 8 to 1 for malleable castings ; 7 to 
6 for axles; 8 to 1 for car oil; 8 to 2 for grease; 8 to 1 
for waste and 7 to 4 for fuel oil, or a total of 450 
transactions on an f.o.b. line basis to 225 on an f.o.b. 
mill, factory or mine basis. 

It is the general rule on railroads to buy supplies ac- 
cording to current requirements rather than to gage buy- 
ing according to the prospects for higher or lower prices. 
One reason cited for this is the difficulty of estimating in 
advance either the requirements or the prices with suffi- 
cient accuracy to encourage speculative buying. Some 
idea of the problem in this connection is indicated in a 
comparison (the first of its kind made), of the opinions 
expressed by representative railway buyers at the close 
of 1927 as to what the volume of buying and the prices 
might be in 1928 and their corresponding opinions at the 
close of 1928 as to what the volume of buying and the 
prices actually were in that year. 

Considering only those opinions that afford com- 
parison, that is, where an opinion expressed in one year 
could be matched with an opinion from the same person 
expressed in the preceding year, respecting the same 
commodities, an analysis brings out that only 5 out of 9 
buyers correctly estimated in 1927 the trend that their 
fuel purchases would take in 1928 and only 3 out of 7 
correctly estimated the trend of their fuel prices. Only 
4 out of 8 buyers correctly estimated rail purchases and 
only 3 out of 6 correctly estimated the trend of iron and 
steel prices. Only 2 out of 7 correctly estimated the 
trend of their tie purchases and 3 out of 6, the trend of 
their tie prices; only 4 out of 7 correctly estimated the 
trend in the volume of their purchases of other material ; 
3 out of 7 the trend in the volume of their lumber pur- 
chases ; 2 out of 7, the trend of their lumber prices, and 
3 out of 6, the trend of their scrap prices. 

No attempt was made in the foregoing analysis to 
measure the degree of accuracy in forecasting but simply 
to ascertain whether the reported volume of purchasing 
or the reported trend of prices in 1928 was the same as 
that anticipated by buyers at the close of 1927 or the 
same as they were prepared to face. 


* * * 
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Reciprocity Buying—the Ball- 
and-Chain of Distribution’ 
By C. D. Garretson 


President, Electric Hose & Rubber Company 


moralized state of our distribution we shall first 

have to eliminate a number of business practices 
that are responsible for a considerable amount of con- 
fusion and unnecessary cost. Among these practices I 
am familiar with none that is more demoralizing than 
reciprocity buying, a method of forcing business which 
is growing and creating numerous costly evils. In reality 
this practice not only suppresses competition, put it 
constitutes a boycott in effect; a form of commercial 
bribery, and is uneconomic from every viewpoint. 

Because I use these sinister expressions to describe 
a widely prevalent business practice, I do not want to 
be charged with unfairly criticizing or condemning 
other business concerns. In the majority of cases, I 
am sure, reciprocity buying is engaged in with no 
thought as to its disastrous influence, and in numerous 
instances its results are charged to other causes. As 
it happens, it has always been the habit of my company 
to consider every proposed practice or change of policy 
by thinking it through to its probable consequences, and 
tor this reason we not only refused to engage in re- 
ciprocity buying, but have carefully studied its results. 
Therefore, I feel that our observation should be of value 
to individual companies and to some of the analytical 
specialists who are striving to solve our distribution 
problems, by calling their attention to the cause of a 
demoralizing and costly distributive burden. 

It is no secret that a number of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in the country furnish their purchas- 
ing departments at regular intervals with lists of the 
names of manufacturers and others who have bought 
their goods, with the amounts purchased, and with posi- 
tive instructions to confine purchasing to them as far as 
possible. And it is amazing the extent to which this 
unsound practice has been adopted. It influences the 
buying of almost every commodity. Every day our 
salesmen report that they cannot sell some manufac- 
turer for the reason that we do not use his products, 
or that a wholesaler will not carry our goods because 
he has a reciprocity agreement with some manufacturer 
from whom he must buy. 

In this proposition there is no consideration of qual- 
ity, price or terms, promptness of delivery, the salability 
of products, or the merchandising assistance offered the 
wholesaler. 

For the reason that the practice excludes manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers from competing openly on a fair 
basis, it constitutes a boycott. A reciprocity buyer simply 
boycotts all sellers who do not allow him to select their 
sources of supply. And in many instances the 
purchasing agents are guided by means that are highly 
questionable, if they are not illegal. 

While commercial bribery is not a pleasing phrase 
with which to name a practice engaged in by many 
large and reputable business concerns, there is no doubt 
in my mind that it applies to reciprocity buying. If, 
in order to secure a share of a manufacturer’s business, 


I: we are ever going to improve the present de- 


- jt is necessary for me to give an order on which, let us 


say, there is a profit of five hundred dollars, I see no 


*From “Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly,’’ February 16, 
1929. 
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difference in principle in handing him a check for five 
hundred dollars. 

In the first instance, practically every reciprocity buy- 
er in our line of business would consider the proposi- 
tion; but if I offered the profit on the order, in the 
form of a check, he would probably throw me out of 
his office. However, the inevitable results that follow 
both transactions are just about identical, as far as dis- 
tribution is concerned. 

It is a simple matter to trace down the major evils 
of reciprocity buying in any organization that operates 
under this policy, and one of the worst is the demoral- 
izing effect on the morale of many of those who are 
responsible for the success of the business. Good pur- 
chasing agents are employed because of their knowledge 
of commodities and markets and their ability to buy 
goods economically. When their hands are tied by reci- 
procity agreements they are prevented from giving their 
best service, and they naturally resent the imposition. 
It is the same with superintendents and foremen, for 
although they are held responsible for the quality of the 
output, they are not allowed to select some of the im- 
portant materials necessary for production. 

From the same cause, delays and hidden losses are 
a serious detriment to production. As an example, 
not long ago the superintendent of a large manufactur- 
ing concern told me that the completion of fourteen 
units, in each of which about $30,000 was invested, had 
been held up for several weeks awaiting equipment cost- 
ing only $130 a unit, bought from a_ reciprocating 
manufacturer who could not make delivery. In this 
case a good customer was compelled to wait for his 
shipment, interest on the manufacturer’s investment ac- 
cumulated and ate into profit, storage space was un- 
necessarily occupied, the routine of manufacture was 
disturbed, and the production force was considerably 
disorganized. 

The superintendent who related the experience told 
me that he requested the purchasing department to buy 
the equipment from another company whose goods he 
had previously used and found superior to the equip- 
ment ordered. The purchasing agent replied that he 
could not order the goods elsewhere, since he was un- 
der instructions to adhere to the reciprocity policy, and 
added that for all he cared the production could remain 
unshipped until it rotted. 

Similar costly results occur in every business organ- 
ization that operates under the policy of reciprocity buy- 
ing. It costs money to buy goods intelligently, and 
every unintelligent influence on the buying makes the 
goods cost more. It costs money when any group ot 
producing workers becomes discontented and discour- 
aged. Beth manufacturing and selling costs are in- 
creased when goods are delayed and when inferior ma- 
terials are used in their production and these are but 
a few of the manufacturer’s liabilities that are correct- 
ly charged against the reciprocity buying policy. 

In the transportation of commodities we also find a 
burden of unnecessary cost and a disorganizing influence 
due to the reciprocity policy. Frequently my own com- 
pany receives orders with instructions to route the goods 
over three or more railroads, and by roundabout ways, 
requiring extra hauls of hundreds of miles. Investiga- 
tion of a number of these cases has disclosed that the 
buyers involved had reciprocity agreements with a road 
or two, or wanted the evidence of patronage necessary 
to sell the purchasing agents of certain railroads. In 
the transportation field the practice is quite common, 
and the total waste it is responsible for is a heavy bur- 
den on our shipping. The manufacturers who recipro- 
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cate with the railroads fail to consider the fact that the 
cost of hauling a carload of goods one unnecessary mile 
creates an appreciable cost burden that must be paid by 
some one. 

Not only is reciprocity buying directly responsible 
for the costs and evils I have mentioned, but its indirect 
influence is annoying and dangerous. Almost every day 
our officials and salesmen are requested by customers 
to go to manufacturers from whom we buy and influence 
them to purchase certain materials. Some of these re- 
quests are far-reaching in their scope. Recently we 
were asked to induce a company which represents us 
in a foreign territory to give their shipments of our 
goods to a certain steamship line, and the fact that the 
requested line did not give as good service as the line 
_that has the business was ignored by the firm that made 
the request. 

The unsoundness and danger of this policy are quick- 
ly realized when we imagine the possible ultimate de- 
velopment of the practice of reciprocity buying. Sup- 
pose that all of our merchandising was governed by 
this policy. Our present system of distribution would 
break down entirely and our selling effort would re- 
semble the activity of a hungry dog chasing his tail. The 
prices of all commodities would increase rapidly ; quality 
production would be discouraged, for the reason that 
manufacturers would not have a free hand in buying 
raw materials, and our merchandising would soon be 
reduced to a system of barter and horse trading. I can’t 
imagine anything worse for the general business of the 
country than the possible ultimate development of reci- 
procity buying, and we should realize that the possible 
complete demoralization suggests the extent to which 
the practice is responsible for the present condition of 
distribution. 

When the results of the practice are even casually 
examined, it seems strange that reciprocity buying has 
the tacit approval of so many of the officials of our 
large concerns. It has not solved any of the problems 
of overproduction, and it has increased the problems of 
distribution and management. It is one of the danger- 
ous results of the blind desire for volume at any cost 
on the part of manufacturers and distributors who have 
forgotten that today’s mistakes must be paid for tomor- 
row. Carried far enough, the practice would bring 
about a discriminatory war that our industrial system 
would not recover from during a generation. 

It seems stranger still that the most energetic prac- 
litioners of the policy are large industrial concerns that 
employ staffs of economists and statisticians to ascer- 
tain facts and figures for the guidance of the officials of 
the companies. I feel certain that if just one of these 
companies will scientifically investigate this subject of 
reciprocity buying, as it is practiced by the company’s 
purchasing department, it will promptly abandon the 

practice when the results are disclosed. Furthermore, 
if the company will publish the facts of its investigation, 
I am sure that it wili do a great deal toward eliminating 
from our distribution system one of its most costly and 
demoralizing burdens. 


Circuit Jupce Joun W. CatHoun at St. Louis, Mo., on March 
6, granted the Illinois Central a new trial of the case in which 
O. Ferguson, a car inspector at Mound City, III, sued the rail- 
road for $96,000 for the loss of sight and other injuries received 
on September 25, 1926, at Cairo, Ill, when an air tank exploded. 
Recently a jury in the St. Louis’ Circuit Court granted him 
judgment for this amount. Judge Calhoun held this to be ex- 
cessive and on that basis granted the new trial. 
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Crossing Protection Installed 


Extensively on the Milwaukee 


Recent installation of wig-wag, flashing-light and 


rotating disk types of signals has in- 
creased safety and reduced cost of 
operation 


By L. B. Porter 


Assistant Signal Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GREAT deal of consideration is now being 
A given to means of providing protection for the 

public at street and highway grade crossings of 
railroads. The objective is, of course, to afford maxi- 
mum protection at minimum cost. Different schemes 
of control, automatic, manual, or a combination of both, 
are being used. In many instances, centralized manual 
control of signals at several crossings is feasible. Where 
only part-time manual protection had been in effect 
previously, the installation of crossing signals arranged 
for operation throughout the 24 hours increases the 
safety. When this, together with other features, such 
as greater effectiveness, flexibility and dependability, 
are fully explained, city authorities are more ready to 
go along with the idea of replacing the older forms of 
protection. 


Griswold Signals Installed in Twin Cities 


During the last year and a half, 88 Griswold signals, 
including 11 of the traffic type, have been installed at 
crossings on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
in St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis. This type of 
signal was adopted as a result of a number of confer- 
ences with the city planning engineer, traffic committee 
and other city officers. The most recent installation, 
consisting of 50 signals providing protection for 19 
adjacent street crossings, is probably one of the largest 
single installations of its kind ever made. 

The 19 crossings are located between the Minneapolis 
passenger station and South Minneapolis, at which 
point the tracks from St. Paul and East, the Iowa and 
Minnesota division from the south, and the Hastings 
and Dakota division from the west, converge. In addi- 
tion to trains of the Milwaukee, the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie also operate over the Milwaukee tracks in 
this territory. A total of 140 regular trains are sched- 
uled over these crossings daily and in addition a great 
many coach and switching movements are made. The 
number of tracks over the crossings varies from 5 to 
ll. The right-of-way cuts diagonally through a highly 
congested area of the city, intersecting several streets 
on which the traffic is exceptionally heavy. A number 
of the streets carry over 15,000 vehicles in eight hours, 
in addition to a heavy street car movement. 

_ A total of 66 manually-operated gates were removed 
trom the 19 crossings. Twenty-four-hour protection is 
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Rotating Disk-Type Crossing Signals at 24th Street, Minneapolis 


now provided in place of 10- and 18-hour protection 
previously furnished at all except three of the cross- 
ings. The number of accidents occurring at these cross- 
ings has been materially reduced, indicating that the 
new signals are likely to be more effective than the old 
gates. 


Description of Signals 


The distinctive feature of the Griswold crossing signal 
is the octagonal yellow “Stop” sign which is turned 
parallel to the street traffic when the crossing is clear 
and is thrown at right angles, facing the traffic when a 
train is approaching. It is securely locked in each posi- 
tion so that tampering is not possible. The “Stop” sign 
is turned to the “Clear” position by a motor, and held 
there by a compound-wound magnet, and it is restored 
to the “Stop” position by a weight which is lifted by 
the operation of the motor. Standard Signal. Section, 
A. R. A. type, flashing red lights are mounted on each 
side of the stop disk. 

At present, 50-watt lamps are used in the flashing 
signal units although smaller lamps could be used and 
still give a satisfactory indication. A floodlight is pro- 
vided to illuminate the cross-bucks. Base lights are 
furnished where signals are located in the center of the 
street. Base and floodlights are controlled by a sun 
relay where manual attendance is not provided. The 
signals in these installations are operated direct from 
110-volt commercial power. As the “Stop” sign will 
be displayed automatically by any interruption of the 
current supply, a reserve is not considered necessary. 

The total current consumed by the 110-volt signals 
in heavy traffic territory averages 40 kwh. per signal 
per month. A large’ part of this is, of course, accounted 
for by the illumination of the cross-bucks. The hold- 
clear magnets require 5 watts, while the motor requires 
200 watts for a fraction of a second in turning the 
stop sign. and the flasher relay, 0.1 amp. On other 
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Flashing-Light Signal at Rockford, IIl. 


installations at outlying points where the commercial 
service is not considered sufficiently reliable, 10-volt 
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An idea of the complications may be gained from the 
track diagram. 

To take care of this situation, a combination of rail 
road crossing and traffic signals was worked out. Stand- 
ard manual control is provided for the four crossing 
signals. The traffic signals are arranged for automatic 
time changing, and a control panel is provided so that 
a city policeman can take over the control during rush 
hours. The circuits are, however, interconnected so 
that all of the traffic signals indicate “Stop” whenever 
the crossing signals are operated to give warning of a 
train movement. 

The crossing watchman assumes complete control at 
any time by simply throwing one of his levers to the 
“Stop” position. When he does this, a system of re- 
lays operates to cut out all interference on the part of 
the policeman and also of the time control. When the 
train has passed, the watchman clears the signals for 
the street which he tonsiders should be cleared first. 
As soon as the crossing signal is cleared, the traffic 
signals for that street automatically turn to “Go.” 
When the crossing signals for the other street are 
cleared, the traffic signals there change to “Go” and 
those on the opposite street to “Stop.” Time control 
is cut in through a push button. 

This selective control has facilitated switching move- 
ments because frequently under the old arrangement, as 
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d-c. signals with storage battery reserve are used. The 
hold-clear magnets of these signals require 7-m.a. Ten 
or 18-watt lamps are used in the flasher signals. 


Manual Control 


All of the Griswold signals installed in the Twin 
Cities are manually controlled. Each watchman usually 
controls a group of several crossings, the number de- 
pending upon local conditions as to location, view and 
amount of traffic. Altogether there are 12 control 
towers for the 38 crossings and the greatest number 
controlled from any one point is 6. The circuit scheme 
is simple and entire control of the signals at a cross- 
ing is effected through a single lever. By the use of 
a contact that makes when the signal displays “Stop,” 
the necessity of providing individual control wires for 
each set of flashing lights is avoided, as a number of 
signals can then be connected in multiple. 


Unusual Conditions at Street Intersection 


A difficult problem was presented at the Cedar and 
Franklin avenue crossing in Minneapolis, because 
these streets intersect at the railroad tracks. The cross- 
ings are located at the end of the coach yard where 
switching and train movements are so heavy that a 
train director is required. There is a street car line 
on each street and these car tracks also intersect on the 
railroad crossing. In addition a double-track connec- 
tion extends between the two car lines which turns at 
the crossing. Street traffic at this point is very heavy. 





= Zone 2 > 
Plan Showing the Location of the Tracks, Cros 


soon as the gates were raised there would be a traffic 
jam on the crossing which often took some time to clear 
up. In the meantime, switching movements weuld be 
blocked. Owing to the greater flexibility and quicker 
action of the signal system, advantage can be taken of 
short intervals, between switching movements, to re- 
lease street traffic, which was not possible with the 
































Plan Showing the Signals, Street Car Tracks and Steam 
Lines at the Crossing of Franklin and Cedar Avenues 


slower operation of the gates. Street traffic is thus 
speeded up. 

Some of the other special features connected with 
this double crossing are: (1) Longer timing of the 
“Traffic Change” for signals on one side, to prevent 
vehicles from being caught on the tracks by the op- 
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site stream of traffic, because of the greater distance wig-wag signals. This protection was installed as a re- 
to be traveled from that side on account of the diagonal sult of a joint survey made by representatives of the 
nature of the crossing; (2) elimination of the “Traffic railroads, the city, the chamber of commerce, and the 
Change” from “Stop” to “Go”; (3) the co-ordination Michigan Public Utilities Commission, covering all 
of manual with time control; (4) the use of indicators crossings inside the city limits. Eighteen signals were 
to tell the policeman when he has control and to aid installed on the C. M. St. P. & P. and about the same 
the watchman in synchronizing his control. number of crossings on the C. & N. W. The signals 

While the circuit scheme is naturally rather com- are arranged for operation under a combination of auto- 
plicated, the actual control and operation are quite matic and manual control. Standard track circuit, 
simple. Both the railroad officers and city authorities interlocking relay control is provided and, in addition, 
are enthusiastic over the new signal system. The cross- two men are employed during the day time when most 
ing signals (except where supplemented by traffic sig- of the switching is done. The controls are arranged 
nals) are considered “Stop and Proceed” signals rather so that these men can cut out the signals or put them 
than “Stop and Stay.” The stop is, however, required in operation at any time. Six of the crossings are 
by city ordinance and state laws when the signal so grouped under one control and four under the other. 
indicates. Inasmuch as the “Stop” sign is identical Track indicators are provided in the towers for the 
with that which is now being used nationally at high- crossings that are located some distance away. Pilot 
way intersections and other points, the observance of lamps are furnished to show when the automatic control 
the signal has been very good and the number of acci- _has been cut out. 


dents has been materially reduced. Bells are not con- Two wig-wags are provided at each crossing and they 
sidered necessary with this type of signal and are not are located in the center of the street where space per- 
used. mits, otherwise they are at the side of the street. These 


, , , ; cas wig-wags are of the low top-of-post type and the ban- 
Flashing Light Signals in Other Cities ners are equipped with two 18-watt lamps with a re- 


Signal Section, A. R. A., flashing-light signals were flector behind each. These lamps give a good daylight 
installed recently at six crossings in Rockford, Ill. The indication and, with the swinging banner, make an ef- 
signals at five of these crossings are grouped under a __ fective signal. There is the added advantage of an indi- 
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sing Signals and Control Towers in Minneapolis 


single manual control and at the other crossing the cation in each direction. Bells are also used in this 
operation is automatic with track circuit control. For- installation. 

merly four of these crossings had part-time gate pro- The central battery scheme is used and all signals 
tection and the other two were unprotected. The in- are operated from three storage batteries which are on 
stallation of the signals, in addition to affording better _a-c. floating charge. Special time elements are provided 
protection, has resulted in a saving in operating ex- to cut out the signals at night at certain points where 
penses. trains stop for orders or water, and automatic “re- 

These signals are operated direct from a-c. power starts” put the signals in operation again when such 
with a central battery of seven large capacity storage trains move toward the crossing. 
cells for reserve. One of the signals at each crossing 
is equipped with a bell, and the bells, together with the 
flasher relays, are operated from the storage battery. 
Signals were placed at the side of the street and pilot 
lamps were, therefore, not required. 

One crossing is located at a distance of about 900 
ft. from the control tower, and for that reason a track 
indicator is provided to show when trains are approach. 
ing or have cleared the crossing. The use of such indi- 
cators often makes it possible to lengthen the control 
zone so that additional crossings can be included. It is 
planned to extend this installation so as to include four 
additional crossings, although in this case the signals 
will be arranged for automatic operation with time- 
element “cut-outs” and automatic “restarts” to take 
care of switching movements. 





Wig-Wag Signals Used Effectively 


Ina recent installation, 10 crossings at Iron Moun- 
ain, Mich., were protected by Signal Section, A. R. A., Wig-Wag Type of Signals with Bell 
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New Buda Auto-Type 
Inspection Car 


HE Buda Company, Harvey, IIl., has recently 
furnished three automobile-type inspection cars 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which are 
built on the Buda No. 619 chassis, and which provide 
seating space for 12 occupants. The rear glass extends 
practically across the full width of the body while the 
rear seat is reversed to permit close inspection of the 
track. The interior of the car is equipped with dome 
lights, curtains, a heater, leather-upholstered seats and 
a control board. 
The motors of these cars are equipped with gover- 
nors which can be locked for any predetermined maxi- 
mum speed. The wheels, which are built-up of cast- 





The Car Is Fully Enclosed 


steel centers with rolled-steel rims, are provided with 
live rubber inserts between the centers and rims, and 
this feature, together with the insulation between the 
body and the underframe, reduce noise to a volume 
comparable to that in an ordinary passenger coach. 
Special copper contact shoes sliding on the rail are pro- 
vided to assure operation of automatic signals and the 
cars are equipped with the Wallis-McCormick safety 





A Large Window in the Rear Facilitates Inspection 


device so that if the wheels are derailed, the car will 
slide along the top of the rail on steel skids. Head- 
lights are provided at the front and rear of the car, 
with an adjustable spotlight at the front which casts 
a beam approximately 1,000 ft. long. 

The first car delivered to the Santa Fe was operated 
under its own power from Harvey to Topeka, Kan., 
via Chicago, a distance of 534 miles. The car was oper- 
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ated under train orders and is said to have averaged 
over 71%4 miles per gallon for the entire trip, while it 
averaged 45 miles per hour between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Topeka, a distance of 66 miles. Another car, 
driven over Raton mountain on the Santa Fe, is said 
to have maintained the maximum permitted speed of 
30 miles per hour over a continuous grade of 20 miles, 
on which the maximum rate is as high as 3 per cent 
and on which there are 11 curves ranging from 3 deg. 
to 1l deg. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended March 2 amounted to 976,987 cars, an 





increase of 17,493 cars as compared with the m 
corresponding week of last year and a decrease of me 
12,876 cars as compared with 1927. Coal loading, sa 
which totaled 195,072 cars, was principally responsible - 
for the increase in the total over a year ago and for the 0 
decrease from the 1927 total. Loading in the Southern, rs 
Northwestern and Central Western districts was smal- = 
ler than in the corresponding week of last year. The , 

. . . —™* © © o Ti 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
> a . 4 . . a ar 
the American Railway Association follows: re 
. . «< 
Revenue Freight Car Loading . 
Week ended Saturday, March 2, 1929 q 
Districts 1929 1928 1927 ac 
Dh. Kets ctvb khan chen chennbens 230,028 218,188 228,025 att 
Allegheny .. aE A PE CS RO 196,537 187,109 207,260 . 
ER. drat ikihadmn nsec een aA ent 60,045 53,275 57,403 bu 
re tiseectecane Se 156,769 157,781 : 
DL, iaxkc ccevaneusatoass 118,881 125,471 119,089 sO 
Re es cn ec kw aed ew eees 143,051 143,076 143,089 ab 
PEE dn ccreueiuvesedewnnnes 80,834 75,606 77,216 
ae ee ee sv 
Total Western Districts ............ 342,766 344,153 339,394 2’ 
Total All Roads ...........-....--. 976,987 959,494 989,863 m: 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 46,455 53,609 43,469 ac 
DEE. cctuicosusanweeeneesncns 25,490 39.620 28,031 wl 
Stee eeds us ndnerdianeplanndues 195,072 171,700 213,154 
ED. inidd oh tap aeuandaghanatiiamake 13,854 11,351 12,578 ~- 
eT rrr 64,190 71,720 69,181 . 
AR eer PTOI RA GRE DN 8 10,682 8,825 10,086 nee 
Merchandise L. C. L.............-. 255,537 258,713 260,474 
EE in lie Cee eb ald 365,707 352,956 352,890 
DO: -Lien ckwangiabiantsiabeniate 976,987 959,494 989,863 
OS errr cos Oeepeee 869,417 918,858 
Mh - pad cngg dis cap wwe d amk 958,051 888,586 954,794 
er re ree 955,478 906,477 962,602 
Pe oO cok xeeneheauseeale eae F 926,262 965,664 
Cumulative total, nine weeks.... 8,315,723 7,999,131 8,548,441 


The freight car surplus for the period ended Febru- 
ary 22 averaged 222,287 cars, including 76,412 coal 
cars, 100,658 box cars, 24,789 stock cars and 10,106 re- 


frigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during 
the week ended March 2 totalled 69,042 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 3,516 cars and an in- 
crease over the same week last year of 4,792 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
ars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS er 69,042 48,196 
Se ee errr 65,526 46,449 
2 Ce. co ocwiehwenwed e 65,516 45,654 
D2 Sn: chin chdtdnwen scans ene 64,250 43,559 
Cumulative Totals for Canada Pi 
TS SS RR rrr er 545,879 376,471 
ES rr errr 564,152 345,737 
40  “Gaulad.od baa eeeaawitee 538,568 337,549 
FREIGHT TrarFric through the St. Louis gateway in February : 
showed an increase of 32,965 carloads compared with the same ; 





month in 1928 and was 3,094 carloads better than the January - 
movement. A total of 243,690 carloads of freight were inter- 
changed in the St. Louis district in February. 
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The Rail Failure Problem— 
Will It Be Solvedr’ 


The story of the transverse fissure and the detector car, 
and a glance into the future 


By Charles W. Gennet, Jr. 


Vice-President, Sperry Rail Service Corporation, Chicago 


the railroads of the United States for steel rails. 
This was but eight per cent of the total purchases 
made by the roads that year, and yet only two expense 
items exceeded it, namely, the expenditures for coal and 
crossties. In addition, $72,000 was spent for frogs, 
switches, rail fastenings and the like, which if added 
to the actual expenditure for rails, means that new rails 
and their accompaniments really cost the railroads more 
than anything except coal. Labor is omitted, of course. 
In the same year there were 18,975 train accidents, a 
train accident being “one with or without casualties, 
arising in connection with the operation or movement of 
trains, locomotives, or cars, that results in damage to 
equipment or railroad property in excess of $150.” No 
accident of this character appears to have been directly 
attributable to coal, for which the most money was spent, 
but 590 train accidents, resulting in the death of 4 per- 
sons and the injury of 180 others, were directly charge- 
able to rails. In fact, rails, fastenings, frogs and 
switches were accountable for practically half of the 
2,716 train accidents due to defects in or improper 
maintenance of way and structures. The number of 
accidents due to wheels, axles and journals was some- 
what larger, but they caused less than half the total 


|: 1927 a total of $101,500,000 was expended by 


* Abstract from a paper presented before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers at Chicago on ‘March 





casualties caused by rails.. Of course such figures as 
quoted change rapidly, for a bad accident, like the one 
at Victoria on the St. Louis-San Francisco a few years 
ago, increases very greatly the casualties of the class of 
accidents to which it may be charged. 


Care Exercised in Manufacture 


Every steel manufacturer recognizes the supreme im- 
portance that attaches to the rolling of rails. Large sums 
of money are tied up in special mill arrangements, rolls 
and finishing equipment. An organization for handling 
rails is a specialized one, not built in a day. The mere 
fact that only 6 or 7 per cent of the total steel made now 
goes into rails, compared with 75 per cent in 1880, does 
not mean that rails are less important today, but rather 
that other uses for steel have sprung up and grown so 
rapidly that the proportion of the total now used for 
rails has decreased tremendously. A peculiar phase of 
this increased demand for steel is that, except for some 
employed in automobiles, no new use has developed that 
requires anything like the special mill equipment, or 
organization, or exacting attention to details and in- 
spection that rails do. It is axiomatic that the safety 
of life and limb depends on the safety of the rails made. 
All those who come in contact with the manufacture of 
rails, whether they be executives or workmen, feel a 
certain responsibility, an obligation and pride, that does 
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An Index of a Fissure on a Typical Specimen of a Detector-Car Record and the Fissure That Was Found 
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not obtain in the rolling of any other product, and a 
deficiency in quality of product is much more apt to be 
due to unintentional faults in carrying out the desired 
process and program than to willful negligence of the 
men involved. Without doubt, rails are regarded by the 
rank and file of the steel manufacturers as the most im- 
portant product made. 

Rails have always been a prolific source of engineering 
discussion. Let me advise the reading of the early 
papers and discussions of Holley, Delano, C. B. Dudley, 
P. H. Dudley, Hunt and Howard. These are only a few 
of a host in America and Europe that have contributed 
to the subject, but a rather interesting conclusion that 
might be drawn from reading such literature in the order 
of its publication would be the fact that various details 
of the subject appear to have engaged attention in a kind 
of progressive but pioneering way. Thus, the sections 
of rails, although always a fertile field for discussion, 
were early matched by questions involving the composi- 
tion of the steel. Later the subject of soundness, mean- 
ing chemical and physical homogeneity, appeared as pre- 
eminently important; and, needless to say, recent years 
have brought fissures to the front, until today that sub- 
ject subordinates almost all others. 


Head Failures the Great Problem 


It appears that the sections of rails have been so mani- 
festly improved that failures due to faulty section are 
now comparatively rare. Certainly no one can say that 
base failures and the like, to which the old thin-flanged 
sections were subject, are an important issue now. Like- 
wise, web failures have practically disappeared. But 
head failures and broken rails are an outstanding, and 
probably an increasing cause, affecting the life of rails, 
and the fight against broken rails or fissures has been 
largely negative. In the whole subject of rails, per se, 
it appears plain that the greatest good would be ac- 
complished by measures designed to decrease the head 
failures and broken rails. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that head failures 
predominate in the top rails of the ingots, occurring in 
something like twelve per cent of all the rails shipped, 
and that this type of failure may account for at least 
half of all the failures that occur in rails. This would 
indeed be an appalling situation if it were not for the 
fact that, as a rule, head failures are easily identified 
by vigilant track men, who remove the affected rails 
from service before disaster occurs. Of the 590 acci- 
dents previously mentioned, only 13 were caused by 
head failures. Although the total number of head fail- 
ures occurring in a year must be very large, the ultimate 
damage caused by them is comparatively small, thanks 
to eternal vigilance, but they are, nevertheless, a lurking 
danger and a constant source of expense for replace- 
ment. The top rails of ingots are admittedly inferior 
to the others; in fact they are generally separated from 
others, like black sheep, and are usually laid in track 
where the service is light. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
no difference in price is made for these “A,” or top 
rails, of ingots. Nearly as many No. 2 rails, that show 
surface flaws and imperfections, so inconsequential that 
frequently their use in main-line track is not prohibited, 
are a permissible feature of every contract at a slightly 
lower price. But in addition to the No. 2 rails which 
the railroads are obliged to take, at the standard price, a 
somewhat greater tonnage of interiorly defective and 
suspicious rails destined to give a short life and to 
produce probably half of all the rail failures. 

There is a well recognized cure for this top rail 
trouble and, therefore, for a very large proportion of the 
total rail failures. Everyone knows that a sweep of a 
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pen would result in the discarding of all the “A” rails, 
Most of this discarded metal could be rolled into tie 
plates, practically without change of tonnage conditions 
or extensive addition to or alteration of mill equipment, 

Unfortunately the situation is very different with re- 
spect to that great class of failures called broken rails 
which, of course, includes those due to transverse fis- 
sures. Some might say that if “A” rails were eliminated 
and a corresponding cure found for fissures, the rail 
problem would be completely solved. I am not so opti- 
mistic because of a feeling that then some other prob- 
lem, possibly of heat-treated rails, would come up for 
attention. Nor am I optimistic about finding a positive 
cure for fissures. Even if it were found today, it would 
not overcome the possibility of disaster arising from the 
condition of the rails that remain in the 270,000 miles of 
main-line tracks. 


Genesis of the Transverse Fissure 


On August 25, 1911 the Lehigh Valley suffered an 
accident in which 29 persons were killed and 62 injured. 
The report made by J. E. Howard, engineer-physicist, 
I. C. C. Bureau of Safety, disclosed the cause to be a 
broken rail, which showed on its fractured surface a 
rather peculiar condition for which he coined the very 
suitable term “transverse fissure.” This particular rail 
happened to be piped as well, and some authorities were 
prone to regard the pipe as in some way associated with 
the so-calied fissure and to disagree, therefore, to an ex- 
tent, with Mr. Howard’s early findings. Other cases 
of broken rails, each exhibiting the peculiar fissure effect, 
were quickly discovered and very soon it was realized 
beyond doubt that a new thing—a disease of some sort— 
had developed, mostly, but not entirely, in open-hearth 
steel rails. Subsequent facts are well known, so that 
now it is freely admitted that fissures occur in all kinds 
of steel rails, of all sections, weights and manufacture, 
in all parts of the country, in summer as in winter, and 
to an extent under all kinds of track and traffic condi- 
tions, although, perhaps, appearing quicker, and oftener, 
on heavy-traffic lines. Most authorities agree that fis- 
sures grow under traffic, that is, that they begin in a small 
way and enlarge. Some other facts on which there is 
not always complete unanimity are that fissures occur 
more frequently in high-carbon heats than in low, that 
they are more abundant in rails from near the center, 
or upper part of the ingot, that regardless of track or 
traffic conditions certain heats appear to be more sus- 
ceptible to them than others, and that they may occur 
more often in rails rolled in cold winter weather. In 
general, immunity against fissures is the exception and 
any suggestion to that effect is met with doubt. 

The statistics of the A. R. E. A. Rail committee for 
1927 showed that 4,596 fissures had occurred that year 
on 170,000 miles of track, which is at the rate of 7,500 
for that year in the United States. One important road 
has reported that for a year it found fissures at the rate 
of one every 15 hours. A total of 553 train accidents 
were ascribed to broken rails in 1927, and the probabil- 
ity is that the death of 4 persons and the injury to 172 
others were all the direct result of fissures. A hasty re- 
view shows that in the 17 years following the Lehigh 
Valley accident, at least 59 persons have been killed and 
405 injured as a result of fissures. The last bad acct 
dent occurred in 1925 on the Frisco and is reported to 
have cost apnroximately $750,000. These are startling 
facts and figures, and serve to emphasize the importance 
of the most serious condition to which rails have ever 
been subject in all their history. 

Since the Lehigh Valley accident, nearly 18 years ago, 
there have been endless investigations of various cases, 
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reports, discussions and studies, always aiming at the 
hope of finding a definite cause for the evil, but without 
definite results. Certain facts, it is true, have been well 
established, but, after all, the greatest accomplishment in 
the fight against fissures has been through the adoption 
by the railroads of stringent measures tending to keep 
the tracks as free as possible from all suspicious rails. 
The locating of fissured rails has been virtually impos- 
sible, although, no doubt, many disasters have been 
averted by carefully searching for the hair-line cracks 
and rust marks, indicating that fissures of interior origin 
had grown to the surface. The enforcement of various 
rules, restricting further use of all the rails of a heat 
when a few fissured ones have been found, have also 
been of value in helping to keep the tracks safe. But 
few devices for assistance in locating fissures have been 
offered, the most promising having been a magnetic 
method which, however, did not demonstrate positive or 
practical results. Soon after the Frisco accident, which 
provided renewed opportunity for argument and discus- 
sion, the writer called attention in the Railway Age to a 
seemingly neglected phase of the subject, saying, “Al- 
though not meaning to detract in the slightest from the 
necessity Of exerting every effort to get at the real rea- 
son for fissures, it seems to me that the time has come 
when attention should be concentrated on the develop- 
ment of a means for detecting weakened and defective 
rails in track.” Dr. Sperry was already at work on his 
invention for detecting, recording and marking fissures ; 
and the development of it in co-operation with the 
American Railway Association, and the Rail committee 
is a feat of such recent occurrence that no recital of it 
is necessary. 
Theory of the Detector 

The theory of the detector car is fairly simple. It 
appears that electricity flowing through a wire, or a rail, 
is similar to water flowing through a pipe. As long as 
there is no interior obstruction in the pipe, the water flow 
is steady and normal, but the imposition of some interior 
impediment causes various eddies to be set up and the 
flow becomes abnormal. So in a wire, or rail, an inter- 
ruption to the straightforward flow of the electric cur- 
rent due to a flaw, or fissure, creates certain impulses 
at the point of origin. With sufficient amplification, 
these impulses can be multiplied and made noticeably 
large. Thus, as Dr. Sperry says, “the skeleton is dragged 
from the closet,” and the defect marked. 

As in the case of many simple theories, the application 
of this one to the testing of rails in track leads to a 
machine of somewhat complicated and delicate construc- 
tion. A gasoline motor direct-connected to a generator 
supplies the direct current used for energizing the rails. 
Brushes, held down by air pressure, bear on the rail, 
the incoming and outgoing brushes being about three feet 
apart, so that such a length of rail is energized on each 
side of the track. Between the two brushes is the de- 
tector. Wires leading from the detector carry the minute 
impulses to an amplification set, and later through relays 
to a recording unit which furnishes a paper record of 
the track traversed. In the circuit, with the recording 
unit there is a paint gun which shoots daubs of paint on 
the rails at the point where a defect has actuated the 
circuit. The detector car is propelled by another sub- 
stantial motor car capable of maintaining a uniform 
operating speed of six or seven miles per hour. 

For me to give some definite results, even if this were 
Possible, would be much the same as for a banker to 
discuss the accounts of his depositors. Time will prob- 
ably tell its own story, and it seems sufficient to say with 
great emphasis that the detector car works most success- 
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fully and satisfactorily. The equipment owned by the 
American Railway Association and being operated by 
the Rail committee has covered practically a thousand 
miles of track on eight or nine different roads. The 
equipment with which I am concerned has tested nearly 


as much more. Both cars have repeatedly located fis- 
sures of various sizes in rails where no external mani- 
festation of any kind would enable one to predict the 
presence of such serious defects. Various changes of 
detail are constantly being made and as time goes on, 
improvement in method and in operation is bound to 
result in the further perfecting of what is one of the 
great contributions to the safe operation of railroads. 


All Defects are Recorded 


A moment’s reflection of the simple theory on which 
the car is based, makes it evident that everything in the 
rail that causes an impulse in the detector must be re- 
corded. Thus, surface flaws, spike-maul dents, and 
burned spots caused by slipping wheels, are easily picked 
up, while split heads, pipes, horizontal and compound 
fissures are also recorded the same as the transverse 
fissures. At first, and in the great enthusiasm to “get” 
fissures, some might construe this apparent lack of dis- 
crimination as a drawback; but, indisputably, the im- 
portance of establishing all facts bearing on the integ- 
rity of the rails of the track cannot be under-estimated, 
and the proper interpretation of each indication on the 
record can be easily made. 

A careful surface inspection of the rails should be 
made, therefore, concurrently with the operation of the 
detector car, and if no external flaw or defect is visible 
it may be assumed beyond peradventure that the trouble 
is of internal origin, and such action may be taken as 
seems warranted. The detector-car operator should be 
a party to this inspection for, even if operations are 
somewhat delayed, he can, if necessary, make additional 
tests to determine the character of the internal defect, 
and, in the case of transverse fissures, estimate their 
size with remarkable accuracy. Thus the record of the 
track tested can be made of far-reaching importance, 
unequaled even by the recognized skill of trackmen. 
Some questions involving the rate of the growth or 
development of fissures must remain unanswered until 
time, experience and experiment have determined the 
best procedure to follow. 

It must be obvious that the principle of the Sperry 
invention can be applied to the testing of various forms 
of steel other than rails in track. Many parts of auto- 
mobiles, car axles, locomotive forgings, and pipe offer 
attractive fields for the application of the method; for 
concealed defects of one kind and another frequently 
develop in those parts, especially when heat-treated or 
welded. The ability of the detector, under an adjust- 
ment of fine sensitivity, to pick up all forms of defects, 
both internal and external, renders it of peculiar aid for 
testing in many ways; and if it should be considered 
essential to test newly rolled rails, the arrangements for 
doing so can be easily consummated. In fact, the de- 
sirability of testing new rails by this method is most 
interesting and attractive, as experiments now being 
conducted indicate. 


What Still Remains To Be Done 


It would be extremely unwise to regard the whole 
subject of rails as having been lately boiled down to 
the two questions of top rails and fissures. It is true 
that those two matters stand foremost today, as deserv- 
ing of the fullest attention. In the case of top rails, the 
railroads are put to unwarranted expense, anxiety, and 
risk by the continuance of an indefensible practice; in 
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the case of the fissures, a constant peril to safe operation 
can now be overcome very reasonably through the use 
of the detector car. However, there are many other 
details of rail manufacture. that require investigation. 
The chemical composition deserves study to determine 
that which is most suitable for various conditions. 
Methods for taking the samples of the heats for analy- 
sis should be laid down; and physical testing require- 
ments and specifications generally should be revised to 
conform to the best and latest thought. Moreover, there 
is the responsibility of the manufacturer. It involves 
making the steel and casting it into ingots; the treatment 
and rolling of those ingots into rails, with their subse- 
quent finishing; and finally, the establishment of strin- 
gent safeguards against bad practice from any cause in 
any department. 

Regardless of the question whether fissures are the 
result of stresses caused by traffic, or have their incep- 
tion in some kind of mill defect, there remains the gen- 
erally accepted fact that different heats of steel give 
widely different results in service. Why one heat should 
develop 40 or 50 fissured rails while rails of another 
heat, made at the same mill on the same day, under 
identical traffic conditions, appear to be free from 
fissures, must be interpreted as due to some fundamental 
difference in the steel or rails of the two heats and for 
which the maker is clearly to blame. Post-mortem ex- 
aminations by the laboratory have failed repeatedly to 
yield a reason for this, and other peculiar happenings. 
Opportunity is now open for ante-mortem investiga- 
tions, for, by locating minute interior ruptures with the 
detector, the laboratory is certainly able to proceed with 
its work more intelligently than was formerly the case. 
Helpful means for promoting study along various lines 
are now at hand. Perhaps, therefore, the invention of 
the detector car will not only make for safer railroad- 
ing, but will also assist the manufacturers in carrying 
out their well-known desire and obligation to make 
better rails. 


Retroactive Mail Pay 
Order Upheld 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

HE authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission to make its orders readjusting the rates 

paid to railroads for the carriage of the United 
States mails retroactive so as to cover the period be- 
tween the application of the railroad for a readjust- 
ment and the date of the order of the commission al- 
lowing an increase was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a decision rendered on March 
11 in cases affecting the New York Central, as lessee 
of the Boston & Albany, and the Nevada County Nar- 
row Gauge. 

In both these cases the commission had ordered in- 
creases on rates, retroactive to the date of the applica- 
tion, and the Postmaster General had refused to make 
the payments. The carriers then sued in the Court of 
Claims and got judgment and the government appealed 
from the decision of the Court of Claims to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The principle decided by the court, based on the con- 
struction of the mail pay law of 1916, is also involved 
in a recent order of the commission allowing the rail- 
roads generally an increase in rates amounting to ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 a year, with retroactive pay- 
ments amounting to about $45,000,000 for three years 
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back. The department had been awaiting the decision 
in the earlier case before making payments to the rail- 
roads as required by the commission’s order. 

According to the decision by Justice Holmes it was 
the intention of Congress in the act of 1916 that the 
commission have authority to make its orders retroac- 
tive, and not merely applicable for the future as con- 
tended by the Postoffice Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. “Unless the commission has the 
power assumed,” he said, “a part of the railroad’s con- 
stitutional rights will be left in the air,” because rea- 
sonable compensation for the years occupied in the ne- 
cessary investigation is a constitutional right of the 
companies no less than it is for the future. 

The decision points out that the act of 1916 made the 
carriage of mails by the railroads compulsory and says 
that naturally, to save its constitutionality, there was 
coupled with the requirement to transport a provision 
that the railroads shall receive reasonable compensa- 
tion. The applications by the railroads involved in this 
case were filed in 1921. The commission at first ex- 
pressed the opinion that it had authority only to estab- 
lish rates for the future but after further hearings it is- 
sued new orders making the same rates retroactive. 

“We assume,” the court said, “that while the rail- 
roads perform ‘these services and accept pay without 
protest they get no ground for subsequent complaint. 
3ut the filing of an application expresses a present dis- 
satisfaction and a demand for more. If the claim of 
the railroads is just they should be paid from the mo- 
ment when the application is filed. 

“In fact the necessary investigation takes a long time, 
in these cases years, but reasonable compensation for 
the years thus occupied is a constitutional right of the 
companies no less than it is for the future. This being 
so, and the Interstate Commerce Commission being the 
tribunal to which the railroads are referred, it is a na- 
tural incident of the jurisdiction that it should be free 
to treat its decision as made at once. We are quite 
aware that minutiae of expression may be found that 
show Congress to have been thinking of the future. 
We put our decision not upon any specific phrase but 
on the reasonable implication of an authority to change 
the rates of pay which existed from the day when the 
application was filed, the manifest intent to_refer all 
rights of the railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the fact that unless the commission has 
the power assumed a part of the railroad’s constitu- 
tional rights will be left in the air. 


PASSENGER TRAVEL ACROSS THE ATLANTIC is likely to be sub- 
ject to some readjustment this year, according to a statement 
made by William Baird, passenger traffic manager of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamship Lines. Among the factors tending to 
disturb present conditions, is the action of the Canadian Pa- 
cific in putting on a weekly service from Montreal to Liver- 
pool. And from New York, the service will be augmented by 
two new ships to be put on by the North German Lloyd Lines. 
These ships will be able to make 26 knots, three knots better 
than the highest average Atlantic speed hitherto. The Hol- 
land-American Line is to put on a new de luxe liner of 30,000 
tons. The competing lines also are very much inter sted in 
the transfer from government to private ownership of the great 
fleet of the United States Lines. Mr. Baird says that, by 1931, 
the Canadian Pacific will place in service a 40,000-ton_ ship, 
make the trip from Quebec to Europe in five days. Ot the 121 
liners now actively competing for the traffic on the North 
Atlantic, 80 are cabin class liners. Canada expects to maintam 


her strong position. 
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Heavier Box Cars Prove Their Worth* 





Improved methods of car handling and heavier loading 
necessary for operating economy 


By M. J. Gormley 


Chairman, Car Service Division, A.R.A. 


HETHER the equipment provided by the rail- 
W cei is adequate or not depends upon two 

things whether or not the equipment is effi- 
ciently utilized, and whether or not the car unit itself 
is most efficient. 

If cars are allowed to accumulate in consuming ter- 
ritories, either under load or empty, we have a short- 
age of equipment in producing districts. It then might 
be said that there is an inadequate number of units, 
while the fact would be that it was inefficient utilization, 
either through failure of the railroads to move empty 
cars back promptly to the producing territories or fail- 
ure of the shippers to unload promptly. Both of these 
conditions existed in varying degrees at different times 
and with considerable frequency in the fall months of 
the year, prior to 1923. The unnecessary movement of 
any considerable number of loaded cars into the con- 
suming districts, out of which districts there must al- 
ways be a return empty movement due to lack of out- 
bound loading, should be considered as inefficient utiliza- 
tion, and adding greatly to the problem of increasing 
the productive work of the equipment. If we have 
inefficient car distribution we have car shortages that 
may be entirely chargeable to failure to utilize equip- 
ment properly and not to any lack of ownership. 


The Box Car Problem 


In the Western district, which includes all territory 
west of the Mississippi river and north of the Illinois 
state line, the population is 17 to the square mile. The 
population of the Southern district is 51 to the square 
mile. These two territories produce from 78 to 96 per 
cent of our agricultural products. The population east 
of the Mississippi river, including the New England 
territory, is 158 to the square mile. It is obvious, there- 
lore, that the agricultural products of the west and 
south must be marketed largely in the eastern consum- 
ing territory. The east, on the other hand, produces 
approximately 70 per cent of the manufactures of the 
country. The portion of the manufactured products 
which moves to the west and south is of insufficient 
volume to provide loading for all the box cars that must 
g0 back to the agricultural territory. There is practically 
no return loading for the refrigerator car. Unless the 
relocation of cars is maintained constantly and in suffi- 
cient volume, a box car shortage would soon occur in 
the west and south. Unless a constant flow of equip- 
ment is maintained to the originating lines in the terri- 


tories of production, a coal car shortage will develop 
almost immediately, 

— this situation, one fact can be readily seen. 
Pll at moves into eastern territory unneces- 
Sarily “4 


ecause of under-loading imposes upon the rail- 
— not only the burden of the extra loaded mileage, 
ut also additional and unnecessary empty mileage in 


} the return of that equipment. 
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herefore the question of the adequacy of equipment 
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is tied up with its prompt movement by the railroads 
and the efficiency with which it is utilized by shippers 
and receivers. Cars, moving empty unnecessarily, 
whether due to inefficient handling on the part of the 
railroad or to more cars being used by shippers 
than are absolutely necessary to handle a given tonnage, 
cause extra expense in transportation. It is the respon- 
sibility of the railroads to correct and eliminate, in 
every way possible, empty car mileage owing to causes 
other than that controlled by definite traffic movements, 
but we must necessarily look to the shippers and re- 
ceivers for possible improvement in the utilization of 
equipment to more nearly its carrying capacity. 


The Present Situation 


The constant aim of the railroads is to handle more 
business with less units of equipment, in order to re- 
duce the overhead costs, owing to the maintenance of 
iarge surpluses resulting from seasonal declines in busi- 
ness and the cost of capital tied up in such equipment. 
The following figures give the maximum and minimum 
of surplus, 1923 to 1928 inclusive, for cars and loco- 
motives : 








Maximum Minimum 
a Re —) "eee 7 X a 
Year Date Cars Date Cars 
See a > eer 312,338 BD Bes asas ees 11,062 
., ee PURGE Beiccscese ¢ 362,961 Ce Besceccces 94,153 
ee a? eee 344,959 Nov. see euce 103,969 
a Jan. er 310,155 Sn Divbeccése 79,016 
a Pe - Bacvéevvces 464,005 BONG, Div vcccces 135,059 
ee Jan ies6eaeen 461,669 Ce Bensasicen 85,825 
Maximum Minimum 
eee ——— 
Year Date Locomotives Date Locomotives 
ere Det. BWrscsccse 9 Bam, - hase <saxe 555 
Seer Aug. AR Ere 7,152 Mar. 3,800 
ere May Sednveees 6,697 a  ‘Masadecss 4,208 
ee Pe Boccoscuc 5,978 PO, Bisnnseves 3,841 
Be acadbees i. ae 6,754 Tan. are 4,600 
ivcnkcec’ ae Bi seeen 7,490 i See 4,958 


Records indicate that, since January 1, 1923, the 
Class I railroads and railroad-owned refrigerator lines 
have placed in service 13,760 locomotives and 718,929 
freight cars, of which 58,679 were refrigerators. Own- 
ership of Class I roads freight equipment exclusive of 
refrigerators has decreased 70,354 cars since the high 
ownership period of September 1, 1925, while refriger- 
ator ownership, including cars of railroad-controlled 
private car lines, have increased 35,586 cars since Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. 

Locomotive ownership has decreased 6,162 locomo- 
tives under the high ownership period of November, 
1924, while the average tractive power has increased 
3,847 lb. per locomotive or 9.7 per cent over Novem- 
ber, 1924, and the average carrying capacity of freight 
cars has increased 1.26 tons per car or 2.8 per cent over 
the high period of September 1, 1925. 

The following table shows the miles per car per day, 
1923 to 1928, inclusive: 


Miles per Car % Increase 


Per Day Over 1923 
1923 27.8 7 
1924 26.8 3.6 (decrease) 
1925 28.5 2.5 
1926 30.4 9.4 
1927 30.3 9.0 
10 months 1928 31.2 12.2 
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This calculation includes all cars, regardless of 
whether surplus, awaiting repairs or while in the hands 
of shippers and receivers for loading or unloading. 

A more representative figure as to the movement of 
cars while in trains, extended to a 24-hr day basis, is 
indicated by the following: 


Miles per car per day in trains 
Year 





1928 —— _ Increase 
10 Mos 1927. 1926 1925 1924 1923 1928 over 1923 
307.2 295.2 285.6 283.2 276.0 261.6 48.0 or 17.4% 


Heavier Loading 


Heavier loading presents the greatest opportunity for 
future increase in efficiency in the use of equipment. A 
great deal of work along this line is being done by 
shippers and receivers, the railroads and the car serv- 
ice division. We have detailed information as to some 
wonderful progress that has been made, but we also 
have other evidence which indicates that the surface 
has barely been scratched, so far as heavier loading per 
car is concerned. 

Regardless of the fact that this is primarily a ship- 
pers’ and receivers’ problem, the railroads cannot es- 
cape their responsibility for: 

(a) Loading equipment to more nearly its full carry- 
ing capacity where loading is under their jurisdiction, 
either at freight houses or with import freight; 

(b) Ordering materials for their own use in full car- 
load instead of minimum quantities, whenever practi- 
cable ; and 

(c) Keeping the situation constantly before the pub- 
lic in an intelligent manner. What we mean by intelli- 
gent manner is by direct personal contact of the proper 
representative of the railroad with shippers and receiv- 
ers, pointing out to them the advantages to themselves, 
as well as to the railroads, in heavier loading. 

We believe, therefore, that the best results can only 
be obtained where each. railroad has an organization 
that is specifically charged with ‘the responsibility of 
carrying on the campaign. 

Several railroad officers with whom we have talked 
appear to be afraid of the bugaboo of shipper resent- 
ment arising from solicitation to load equipment heav- 
ier, with the possibility of a loss of traffic to some rail- 
road less energetic in carrying on the heavier loading 
campaign. Our experiences indicate that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for any such fears on the part of 
a railroad officer. Shippers and receivers have wel- 
comed, from car service division representatives, ex- 
planations and solicitations for greater effort on their 
part and we have yet to meet the first shipper who 
offers any objections to the plan. 

Based on the theory that the revenue on every addi- 
tional pound of freight up to a reasonable limit, loaded 
into a car over and above its previous loading in net to 
the railroads, we believe it would mean $100,000,000 
per year increase in net revenue for the carriers as a 
whole if the average load per car were increased by 
2,000 Ib. This theoretical conclusion can be justified in 
a great many ways; certainly any additional cost that 
might be chargeable to the handling of the additional 
ton is offset many times by the savings resulting from 
the decrease in loaded and empty mileage, switching, etc. 


Relative Car Capacity 


In connection with this heavier loading campaign, the 
question has been raised by railroad people and shippers 
as to the desirability from all standpoints of the con- 
struction of the 100,000 capacity box car instead of the 
60,000 and 70,000 capacity cars which were considered 
large cars a few years ago. That, of course, is a ques- 
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tion for determination by the individual railroads ag to 
the traffic necessities on their lines, but we give below 
some figures which we believe prove conclusively that 
the 100,000 Ib. capacity box car is the most economical 
car today: 

1. Recently we made a check of export grain loading 
from Buffalo to North Atlantic ports. A total of 5,50) 
cars were checked, moving over five different railroads 
The average revenue per car on one railroad was more 
than $30 higher than any of the others, because this 
road owned more 100,000 capacity cars than the others. 

2. One of the large railroads serving the winter 
wheat belt gave us some figures on their loadings. This 
showed up as follows: 138 cars of 100,000 Ib. capacity 
carried an average of 117,195 Ib. of wheat, earning an 
average of $248 per car. From the same points and 
to the same destination, 138 cars of 80,000 Ib. capacity 
carried an average of 89,709 lb. to the car, earning 
$190 per car; 94 cars of 70,000 Ib. capacity carried an 
average of 75,217 lb., earning $158. Here is a spread 
of $58 per car between the 100,000 Ib. and 80,000 bb, 
cars, and a spread of $89 per car between the 100,00 
and 70,000 Ib. capacity cars. 

Again, 46 cars of 100,000 Ib. capacity carried an 
average of 113,217 lb. of cement earning an average 
of $124 per car. From the same points to the same 
destination, 46 cars of 80,000 Ib. capacity carried an 
average of 63,484 lb. to the car earning $69 per car; 21 
cars of 70,000 Ib. capacity carried an average of 54,609 
lb. to the car, earning an average revenue of $62. Here 
is a spread of $54 between the 100,000 and 80,000 b. 
capacity cars and a spread of $61 between the 100,00 
and 70,000 Ib. capacity cars. 

3. Last July the shipments of wheat in the southwest 
were the heaviest on record. The railroads and ship- 
pers’ advisory boards came in for much commendation 
when this movement was handled without car shortage 
and without congestion in the markets. Analyzing the 
car ownership of the four principal roads serving this 
section, we find that 58 per cent of their box cars are 
of the 80,000 Ib. capacity type and 29 per cent of the 
100,000 Ib. type. If they had had nothing but cars of 
60,000 capacity, it would have required an increase 0! 
46 per cent in the number of cars in service. What 
such an increase in equipment would have meant in the 
way of reduced efficiency in train service, congestion 
and blocking of the country elevators, accumulation and 
congestion at primary markets and terminals, and 1 
creased expense to the railroads for the maintenanct 
and handling of these additional cars, can be left to the 
imagination. Unquestionably, such a condition would 
have resulted in a paralysis of transportation, not only 
in the southwest, but throughout the entire country, 
exceeding any of the disastrous car shortages 01 the 
past. On the other hand, if these railroads had had 
nothing but 100,000 Ib. capacity cars, they could have 
handled the same business with 25 per cent less ca 
units than they actually did. 

We believe it would be desirable to add to what has 
been said, the following extract from a letter recentl 
received from the general superintendent of transpr 
tation of a railroad which has dealt quite extensivel 
with this question of the relative merits of the varie» 
sizes of cars: 


GRAIN LOADING 









The Number 


Bushels Ii of Cars 

of Grain Capacity Required to 
Capacity Loaded Number of Cars Handle the ving is 
of During of Cars Used Grain Would A — 
Cars Used Year Required Had Been Have Been YY 234 
80,000 Ib 35,757,170 23,157 100,000 Ib. 17,878 oe 
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Average Light Average Light If 100,000-Ib. 


Weight ; Weight Capacity Cars 

80,000-Ib. Carrying 100,000-Ib. Carrying Had Been 

Capacity Capacity Capacity Steel Capacity Used Would 

Box Cars Bushels Box Car Bushels Have Saved 

43,000 Ib. 1,550 46,700 Ib. 2,000 108 Trains and 
$170,586 based 
on Average Train 
Costs 

Total Cars Grand Total 

Saved If Saving In 

100,000-Ib. Grain Handling 

Capacity Cars : : If 100,000-Ib. 

Had Been Switching Total Saving Capacity Cars Had 

Used in Charges Saving In Been Used in Place 

Grain Loading Per Car Switching Cooperage of 80,000-Ib. Cars 

5,279 $4.50 $23,755.50 $26,395 $220,736.50 

COAL LOADING 

Approximate 
Tons of If 

Approxi- This Coal 140,000-Ib. 

mate Loaded in Cars Capacity Saving 

Tons of 60,000-Ilb. Re- Cars Had In Saving 

Coal and quired Been Used Saving Trains In 

Loaded 65,000-Ib. To It Would n Loaded Train 

During Capacity Handle Only Have Cars and Service 

Year Coal Cars Coal Required Of Empty Expense 

12,000,000 1,430,900 44,687 17,875 Cars 26,812 517 $349,909 


About one million loads are handled yearly by this 
road. Increasing the tons per car one ton would mean 
a saving of approximately 40,000 to 45,000 cars or 
about 400 short and long haul trains per year and half 
a million dollars in train service alone. 

Despite the equipment rehabilitation program during 
the past six years the railroads still own 282,556 box 
cars of 60,000-lb. capacity type. We believe that with 
the retirement of such of this equipment as does not 
measure up to present day construction standards, the 
number of units required to handle the traffic of the 
country can be greatly reduced, thereby adding further 
to economical operation. 


Hog Mortality in Hot Weather 


By E. F. Ford 


Transportation Inspector, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


NE of the large items in the freight claim ac- 
() count is for hogs that are found dead at the 
live stock markets during the spring and sum- 
mer. These hogs check out from one to ten dead per 
car, and in one known instance, 22 in a single car. 
The hogs have died under mysterious circumstances and 
the claims for them are charged usually to either “un- 
located loss” or “failure to drench.” It fell to my lot 
last summer to make a study of the subject and some 
of the claim agents among the readers of the Railway 
Age may be interested in what was learned. 

We have always been taught that it would be danger- 
ous, if not fatal, to drench hogs when they are hot, 
either on their backs, shoulders, heads or sides; and 
that they should be drenched on their bellies. Since 
the average hog rides on his belly in the car it is im- 
practicable to reverse this position (so the water will 
strike his belly first) and it would be impossible to 
miss the head, shoulders or sides even though every hog 
were on his back. Having a strong suspicion that this 
so-called danger to hot hogs was all wrong, the drench- 
Ing received particular attention on the test trip made. 
_ July 2nd of last year was selected for the trip, it be- 
ing the hottest day of the summer up to that time, with 
the temperature well up into the nineties. Train 68 was 
ridden from Brookfield, Mo., to National Stock Yards, 
East St. Louis, via Hannibal, Mo. At Hannibal it was 
consolidated with the regular through live stock train. 
Between Brookfield and Hannibal we picked up 16 cars 
of hogs and at Hannibal 15 more. The hogs were given 
800d heavy drenching as follows: At Brookfield at 
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11 a. m.; Kern 2:25 p. m.; Lakenan 5:35 p. m.; Han- 
nibal 10:05 p. m. Then at 3:20 the mext morning at 
Old Monroe and a final drenching as they passed the 
stock yard unloading dock at 6 a. m, Practically all of 
the water thrown in the drenching of these hogs struck 
them on the head, shoulders, backs, etc.; very little 
struck them on their bellies except when they rolled 
around in the puddles. 

In these 31 carloads of hogs there was a total of 1931 
live head, and we checked out 1931 live hogs upon un- 
loading. One hog walked out of the car very groggy 
and had to be helped into the pen, where he was found 
dead when checked up five minutes later. Checking up 
further on this one animal it was found to have come 
out of a car loaded at Clarence, Mo. When this car 
was loaded at Clarence, the day before, it was noted 
that the hogs were very hot, having been just driven 
in, and when they were rounded up to be loaded one 
of them failed to get up. He was dead in the pen— 
clearly knocked out by the heat and the driving from 
the farm. It is logical to assume that the hog that died 
after unloading at the stock yards was from this same 
car and was knocked out by the same combination, but 
happened to have enough resistance to stand the trip 
to market. All of these hogs were hot when they 
were drenched—they were panting hot; and this test 
trip proves not only the utter fallacy of the theory 
that it is dangerous to drench them when hot anywhere 
except on their bellies, but it also shows that they go 
through in good shape even great distances, during 
record heat of summer weather, when they are properly 
drenched. 

Our research in the question of hog mortality during 
summer months, led us to canvass the railroad for the 
ideal shipper—the man who ships large lots of hogs and 
who never has any of these mysterious dead ones. We 
found him in Laclede, Mo., and his name is R. T. Pat- 
terson. He is manager for the local Farmers’ Shipping 
Association and vice-president of a local bank. During 
eight years and five months beginning January 1, 1919, 
he shipped a total of 835 cars, containing a total of 
48,558 hogs and the only dead hog figuring in the move- 
ment was one; this during a blizzard, when it took three 
engines to get the train to Kansas City. He simply does 
not have any of this mysterious mortality during the 
summer. And here is how he ayoids it: 

Instead of following the popular custom and leaving 
his hogs out in the pens until the stock pick-up train 
is whistling for town, and then loading them up in a 
hurry, he loads them into the cars from two to five hours 
before the train will be there and drenches them oc- 
casionally within the cars, so that by the time they are 
picked up they are cooled off and are settled down con- 
tented for the trip. 

The only hog that died in the 31 cars in the test trip 
came out of a car that had been loaded at the last 
minute, and loaded in a hurry, with the train waiting. 
It is quite clear, as I see it, if the leisurely loading 
method of this man at Laclede were adopted at all hog 
loading stations, and the hogs were wet down occasion- 
ally within the car after being loaded, they would be 
put in good shape to stand delays on the road. Have 
we not here a pointer to a sizable reduction in the ani- 
mal freight claim bill ? 





STUDENTS to the number of 309, in 46 colleges and univer- 
sities along the Illinois Central, submitted essays in this road’s 
contest on “The Future of the Railroads,” which closed on 
February 28. A prize of $25 is offered for the best essay in 
each institution and $100 for the best in the entire contest. 
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Compulsory Construction of 
Oregon Line Recommended 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

RECOMMENDATION that the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission require the Oregon-Washing- 

ton Railroad & Navigation Company to build a 

rail line extension across the “high desert” of the central 

part of Oregon, from Crane to a connection with the 

Southern Pacific at or near Crescent Lake, approxi- 

mately 185 miles, is made by Commissioner Frank 

McManamy in a proposed report on the complaint filed 

by the Public Service Commission of Oregon, which 

had asked that one or more of the carriers serving the 
State be required to build such a line. 

This recommendation is based on a proposed finding 
that the extension is reasonably required in the interest 
of public convenience and necessity and that the ex- 
pense involved, estimated at $9,000,000 by the com- 
plainant and at $11,717,677 by the O.-W. R. & N., will 
not impair the ability of the carrier to perform its duty 
to the public. The defendant railroads had taken the 
position that there is no public necessity, interest or 
convenience to be served by the requested construction, 
and that if the law can be construed as conferring upon 
the commission authority to require the construction 
and operation of the proposed extension such provisions 
are unconstitutional. The O.-W. R. & N. had con- 
tended that the entire proposition of building a line 
across central Oregon to a connection with the Southern 
Pacific is economically unsound ; that the nature and re- 
sources of the territory are such as to prohibit develop- 
ment of sufficient traffic to sustain the line; that exist- 
ing rail facilities are ample to properly take care of all 
needs of eastern and western Oregon and of southwest- 
ern Idaho; and that the Southern Pacific cannot be ex- 
pected to divert traffic to the cross-state line and thereby 
short-haul itself. 

A line across the state has long been urged by the 
Oregon people and the area involved is described in the 
report as probably constituting the largest within the 
United States without rail facilities, including a county 
approximately as large as the state of Massachusetts. 
In 1905 the state legislature passed a bill contemplating 
the construction of a similar line by the state, after 
which some preliminary steps toward construction were 
taken by both the Hill and the Harriman lines. The is- 
sues were considered by the commission in a report is- 
sued in 1926 on applications filed by carriers for certifi- 
cates dealing with other construction and arrangements 
in this territory, when the Oregon commission asked 
that the cross-state line be required, but the commission 
then held that the record before it was not sufficient. 

Commissioner McManamy says the commission 
should find that authority has been vested in it to au- 
thorize or require the construction prayed for if the 
conditions set out in the statute are satisfied and the 
facts otherwise warrant the construction. Two condi- 
tions must be satisfied, he said, before the issuance of 
an order; (1) that the extension is reasonably required 
in the interest of public convenience and necessity, and 
(2) that the expense involved will not impair the ability 
of the carrier or carriers involved to perform their duty 
to the public. He also declared that the requisites set 
forth in the statute are practically identical whether the 
construction is to be voluntary or compulsory. 

Following are some extracts from the report: 

It is urged that Oregon’s development, as compared with 
other states, has been held back and seriously hampered due 


to the lack of direct routes to the markets for her products 
and that the construction of the proposed extension is an 1m- 
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portant part of anticipated development of adequate rail trans- 
portation facilities within the state. The evidence of com- 
plainant and defendants brings out clearly and forcibly that 
no section can develop without transportation. The major 
portion of the State of Oregon is without adequate trans. 
portation facilities and this is particularly true with respect to 
the portion which would be served by the proposed construc- 
tion. The Oregon Commission points to the fact that the 
proposed construction is not a new idea, but wou'd in reality 
be a partial completion of a program of rail construction 
started by the Union Pacific Lines many years ago. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the location of the extension as proposed 
by the Oregon Commission follows the original survey of the 
Union Pacific and would connect what is now in effect a branch 
line from Ontario to Burns, Oregon, with the so-called 
Natron cut-off of the Southern Pacific which is what was con- 
templated when the construction was first extended west from 
Ontario. The proposed line would leave the present Ontarjo- 
Burns branch of the O.-W. R. & N. at Lawen, near Crane, and 
extend westward to a point on the Cascade line of the South- 
ern Pacific at or near Crescent Lake, a distance of approxi- 
mately 185 miles. The proposed extension would cross, ap- 
proximately 21 miles east of Crescent Lake, the recently con- 
structed line of the Great Northern running from Bend to a 
connection with the Southern Pacific at Chemult. 

The matter of establishing through routes and joint rates 
from western Oregon to the east via the proposed extension 
can not properly be disposed of except upon an adequate record 
dealing with all the facts relating thereto. The commission 
could hardly require the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates at this time becatise the line is not yet in existence. 
It does seem reasonable to assume that a substantial volume 
of western Oregon traffic will move to the east via the pro- 
posed line when consideration is given to the shortened mileage 
and the savings which it is shown can be brought about in 
transportation costs through the use of this route. After care- 
ful consideration of complainant and interveners traffic and 
revenue estimates and of defendants’ criticisms thereof, we are 
firm in the belief that the extension would be a valuable asset 
to the Union Pacific System and would be an effective feeder 
for that system after a reasonable development period. At 
the same time the construction would bring about development 
in a vast territory. I: would be of material benefit to the 
present Ontario-Burns branch. 

It is not necessary in establishing that the extension is rea- 
sonably required in the interest of public convenience and 
necessity to show that the extension would of itself, and con- 
sidered as standing alone, earn sufficient revenues to make it a 
paying proposition. The relation of the extension to the 
Union Pacific System and its possibilities as a developer of 
traffic for that system must be considered. The commission 
has recognized this principle in many cases. 

The convenience and necessity of the public depends not at 
all upon the willingness or unwillingness of the carricrs to 
provide the facilities or render the service sought. The re- 
quisites set forth in the statute are practically identical whether 
the construction is to be voluntary or compulsory. Case after 
casq might be cited where applications of the carriers for 
certificates covering construction under less favorable circum- 
stances, as related to probable traffic, revenues, and public 
benefit, than are present in this case have been granted. There 
can be no justification for granting requests of the carriers 
under given circumstances and under similar or more favor- 
able circumstances denying appeals of the people for relief 
and for a reasonable chance to develop a great State. There 
can be no better criterion or guide to follow in determining 
what the carriers, including defendant carriers, and the com- 
mission consider a prudent investment which is justified in the 
interest of public convenience and necessity than the instances 
where certificates have been sought and granted authorizing 
construction of rail extensions. hs 

The commission should enter an appropriate order requiring 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company to 
construct the extension substantially as proposed by com- 
plainant and authorizing the Union Pacific and the Oregon 
Short Line to participate therein. . 

As previously shown the O.-W. R. & N. is owned by the 
Oregon Short Line which, in turn, is owned by the Union 
Pacific. All eastbound traffic moving from and over this ex- 
sion will move practically the full length of the latter car 
riers. Under such circumstances it would be inconsistent = 
contrary to fairness to consider the new construction ) 
relation only to the O.-W. R. & N. and apart from the oe 
gon Short Line and the Union Pacific. In view Ot ee he 
facts, it is expected that the cost of the construction w! Are 
financed by the Union Pacific in a manner similar .. n= 
which it voluntarily followed in the construction of the Burns 
extension previously referred to. 
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Trunk Lines Ordered to Dispose of 
W.& L. E. Stock 


Commission Finds Control May 
Lessen Competition 


ter and Farrell dissenting, the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission has held that the Baltimore 
& Ohio, New York Central and New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis have violated Section 7 of the Clayton anti- 
trust act by their acquisition, early in 1927, of 17 per 
cent each of the capital stock of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, and has ordered the three companies to divest 
themselves of the stock so acquired within 90 days. The 
decision was dated March 11 and made public on March 
13, only a few days after the commission had been in- 
formed that the Baltimore & New York Central had 
arranged to dispose of their stock in the Wheeling 
to the Allegheny Corporation, a holding company con- 
trolled by O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, which 
would hold two-thirds of the stock of the Wheeling 
company while the Nickel Plate is required to dispose 
of its third. 

The report states that informal representations had 
recently been made to the chairman of the commission 
to the effect that the B. & O. and Central had disposed 
of or were in process of disposing of the Wheeling 
stock owned by them, but that, “of course, such repre- 
sentations can have no weight in this proceeding whicn 
is necessarily determined on the record formally be- 
fore us.” 

The majority of the commission finds that the effect 
of the acquisitions of stock of the Wheeling by the three 
companies “may be to substantially lessen competition 
between the Wheeling and each of the corporations so 
acquiring its stock, and to restrain the commerce of the 
Wheeling; and that such acquisitions were therefore 
in violation of Section 7 of said act.” 

The dissenting commissioners take the position that 
the majority have given the Clayton act a narrow con- 
struction and that the purchases of stock were not made 
for the purpose of and have not had the effect of les- 
sening competition. Commissioner Woodlock remarked 
that “we must assume that Congress expected us to 
use at least some common sense.” 

The commission had previously denied applications 
filed on behalf of officers and directors of the three 
trunk lines for authority to serve also as directors of 
the Wheeling company, after which it issued complaints 
against the three companies charging violation of the 
Clayton law. 

_ After its analysis of the evidence presented at the 
iearings the commission’s report continues: 


Conclusions of the Majority 


W ITH Commissioners Woodlock, Brainerd, Por- 


lt appears that the respondents acquired a controlling portion 
ot the stock of the Wheeling as a step in furtherance of their 
plan to acquire all of its stock eventually, and to make the 
me of the Wheeling a jointly-owned facility to be used in 
connection with three of the systems in a four-system division 
o' the eastern carriers which the’ respondents hoped to bring 


about, with our approval. The four-system plan had been 
ett informally to the attention of some of our members. 
“Ss €xplainec 


by the respondents, the Wheeling was to per- 
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form functions analogous to those of a belt line, jointly con- 
trolled but operated by a separate corporation. Why it is 
necessary to obtain control of the Wheeling in order to 
make such use of its facilities is not clear. Accepting this 
explanation, it seems necessary to conclude that the value ot 
the Wheeling as a competitive factor in the territory it serves, 
and in the territories which it aids other carriers in serving, 
would be greately impaired. As we have already said, the 
amount of traffic which might possibly be diverted from the 
Wheeling to the lines of the respondents falls far short of 
being the true measure of the value of the Wheeling as a 
competing line; and it is not improbable that the presence of 
the Wheeling in this field, offering its facilities and diligently 
seeking traffic in competition with the respondents is a factor 
of greater value to the shipping public than the transportation 
service it performs. We are unable to accept the theory that 
competition of the Wheeling with the respondents might con- 
tinue unimpaired pending the final assignment of the Wheel- 
ing in a consolidation of eastern lines. The knowledge of its 
relationship to its controlling lines would deprive it of force 
as a competitor for their traffic. The fact that no adverse 
effects of the acquisitions of stock by respondents have yet 
appeared is not an indication of ultimate effects, should the 
present stock ownership continue. 

At the time of the purchases of Wheeling stock by the de- 
fendants, and for some time prior thereto, it was well known 
that control of the Wheeling, or at least an interest therein 
was earnestly sought by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia in 
protection of its preferred through route between the Pitts- 
burgh District and the west, and in furtherance of its plans to 
form a part of a through route between east and mid-west, in 
which the use of the line of the Western Maryland was in- 
volved. The feasibility of such a route was discussed in our 
report in Consolidation of Railroads, 63 I. C. C. 455, issued 
August 31, 1921. At about the time of the respondents’ pur- 
chases of Wheeling stock, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia also 
succeeded in acquiring about 11 per cent of the stock. The 
circumstances raise a strong presumption that the respondents, 
and especially the Baltimore & Ohio, were actuated, at least in 
part, by a desire to secure control of the Wheeling in order 
to prevent the consummation of the plans for a competing 
through system, to which the geographical position of the 
Wheeling lends itself. These plans are directly opposed to 
those of respondents. 

As a result of our consideration of the evidence before us 
and of the true construction of the statute, it is necessary to 
conclude that with the acquisition of a majority of the voting 
stock of the Wheeling, the substantial lessening of competi- 
tion between the Wheeling and the respondents was not merely 
probable but was in fact accomplished. Assuming that it would 
be possible for a controlling carrier or carriers to provide such 
routing of traffic, service, and rates for a controlled carrier 
as to enable it to maintain or even to increase its volume of 
business, such a result would not be due to competition, which 
necessarily ceases with the acquisition of control. An appear- 
ance of strife for traffic might even be continued, but it would 
not be the competition meant by the statute. We find it im- 
possible to accept the theory that Congress intended that ac- 
quisition of absolute control of one corporation engaged in 
commerce by one or more other corporations engaged in like 
commerce in the same territory could be regarded otherwise 
than as a substantial lessening of competition. To require 
us to rely upon declarations of intention, counter influences 
or other hypotheses as evidence that acquisition of control by 
one competitor of another would not have its usual and natural 
effect, would be to establish an unworkable rule necessarily 
resulting in ineffective administration of the law. Although 
the control in this instance can not. be regarded as lawfully 
existent without our approval, the ownership of stock, looking 
to such lawful control, is sufficient to negative any theory 
of real independence of action in mafters in which the parties 
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should normally be opposed. A community of interest among 
the respondents in their acquisitions of Wheeling stock is 
evident. Without passing upon the legality of their concert 
of action—a question not here in issue—it is necessary to 
conclude that the acquisitions by each of them, under the cir- 
cumstances here disclosed, may have the effect of substantially 
lessening competition between their lines and the Wheeling. 

We are not advised of any judicial interpretation of the 
expression “restrain such commerce,” as used in section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, when applied to the commerce of railway 
companies. It is perhaps more applicable to relationships be- 
tween industrial or commercial corporations. However, it 
seems reasonably clear that control of the Wheeling by other 
carriers engaged, for example, in the transportation of coal 
which competes with coal produced on the line of the Wheeling 
may result in restraint of commerce in that commodity from 
its producing territory. 


Dissenting Opinions 


Commissioner Woodlock’s dissenting opinion follows: 

The sole question here is whether the ownership by the 
respondents of stock in the Wheeling Company constitutes 
a violation of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. These respondents 
allege that the stock was acquired by them solely as an “in- 
vestment” in furtherance of the so-called “Four-party plan” 
of grouping the railroads in eastern territory and that as such 
the ownership is covered and legitimized by the third para- 
graph of section 7 of the act. It is not even charged, much 
less shown, that they or any of them have committed any 
overt acts looking to lessening the Wheeling’s competition with 
themselves. The record shows that they have, since the acqui- 
sition of Wheeling stock, pursued a policy of inertia about as 
complete as could practically have been followed in the cir- 
cumstances so far as interference with, influence over or con- 
trol of the Wheeling’s actions are concerned. This, it seems 
to me, fully substantiates their claim that the Wheeling stock 
was purchased “solely for investment,” as contemplated in the 
third paragraph of section 7. A reason for that investment 
was shown, and all the actions of the respondents disclosed 
of record—and otherwise—are consistent with that claim, 

It seems to me that in dealing with the Clayton Act as af- 
fecting this and kindred questions arising under sections 5 
of the Transportation Act we must assume that Congress ex- 
pected us to use at least some common sense. We must also 
assume that Congress itself, when legislating, was aware of 
existing facts and the implications necessarily existing in those 
facts. Among those facts was the stock market with its in- 
evitable concomitant stock speculation. Forestalling is the es- 
sence of speculation. Can it be supposed that, when Congress 
provided under section 5 (2) that a railroad might, with our 
approval, purchase the stock of another, it intended that our 
approval should in all cases first be asked and, after public 
hearings over a considerable period of time, granted, before 
any purchase were actually made? So to suppose is to at- 
tribute to Congress ignorance of the obvious in a preposterous 
degree. The common sense hypothesis is that it contemplated 
among other things the precise state of affairs that we have 
here, and that it found in the provisions of the Clayton Act 
as they stood and stand an effective method of giving effect 
to section 5 (2) of the Transportation Act, and therefore did 
not feel compelled to legislate in a special manner with re- 
spect thereto. Nor is even a meticulously technical adherence 
to the letter of the Clayton Act inconsistent with this hypo- 
thesis. In the circumstances we are not merely warranted but, 
I think, are bound by our reason to adopt it. 


Commissioner Porter, after referring to the pending 
applications of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore 
& Ohio for approval by the commission of their pro- 
posed systems, which show, he said, that the Baltimore 
& Ohio does not desire to retain its interest in the 
Wheeling and that the C. & O. has asked that the 
Wheeling and the Nickel Plate be placed in the same 
system. He also refers to the possibility that the com- 
mission, after requiring the Nickel Plate to dispose of 
its stock, may later authorize it to acquire control of 
the Wheeling. Commissioner Farrell concurred in 


Commissioner Porter’s opinion, which concludes as fol- 
lows: 

In my judgment these purchases having obviously been made, 
not for the purpose of lessening competition, but to hold this 
important carrier, Wheeling & Lake Erie, in status quo until 
‘his Commission 


shall have determined where it shall ulti- 
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mately be allocated, the very most we should do would be to 
postpone our determination of this matter until after we have 
passed on the applications referred to now before us, and which 
determination will go largely towards solving the question of 
consolidation in the important region of the east. The Clay- 
ton act may well be an important and effective instrument jn 
our hands to bring about obedience to our wishes in consol- 
idation of the rail carriers as finally determined by us, but its 
ruthless use as is here proposed by the majority can not be 
justified. 

Commissioner Brainerd also wrote a separate dissenting 
opinion and Commissioner Eastman a concurring opinion. 


Report on Charfield 
(England) Collision 


HE British government desires eventually to see 

automatic train control adopted on all high-speed 

passenger railroads; and where this safeguard is 
not provided, to have all important trains made up with 
one or more steel baggage cars at the front and rear 
ends. It is also desired that weak cars shail be placed 
in the centers of trains and that on all except unimpor- 
tant branch line trains the coaches shall be electrically 
lighted. This statement may be made with confidence, 
and with a fair degree of accuracy, for it is based on 
the recommendations of Colonel J. W. Pringle, the 
veteran chief inspecting officer of the Ministry of 
Transport, in his report on the collision of October 13 
last at Charfield, on the London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway, when 16 passengers were killed and 41 pas- 
sengers, mail clerks and trainmen were injured. The 
collision was followed by a furious fire. 

The views stated in these accident reports, as _pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Transport (as in former years 
by the Board of Trade), are to be taken as virtually 
the voice of the government, for it is only by this means 
that the pressure of governmental opinion is brought to 
bear on the railway companies. In matters of safety, 
actual and direct legislative action usually comes only 
after the main question has been settled by this semi- 
formal publicity. 

Colonel Pringle does not recommend anything more 
definite than this, contenting himself with observing 
that the subject of automatic train control is in the 
hands of a committee now sitting. A committee, of 
which Colonel Pringle was chairman, reported in April, 
1922, that “a case had been made out” for the installa- 
tion of automatic train control on British railways, but 
the cost (for the whole country) was estimated at over 
$23,000,000 and the report was of such a generally cau- 
tious nature that its only visible result, so far, has been 
the appointment of this later committee, which is now 
sitting. 

This collision is the worst train accident that has 
happened on a British railway since December 191), 
and the inspector remarks on the element of chance 
which so often seems to be the deciding factor im 4 
train accident. Ten seconds after this collision occur 
red, there would have been no obstruction in the pat 
of the passenger train. Of the two freight trains which 
were involved, one had to stop to take water; 1 the 
signalman had known that this stop would be necessary, 
he would have made different movements, which wou! 
have averted the collision. Factors which made this 
collision specially disastrous were the simultaneous 
movement of two northbound freight trains alongside 
the southbound track, traversed by the passenger train, 


and the presence of bridge abutments on each side of 
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the roadway interfered with the efforts to subdue the 
fire. ; 

The passenger train, a southbound mail, moving at 
high speed at 5:20 a.m., ran past a distant and two 
home signals set against it and struck a freight train 
which was moving from the main line to a side track. 
Two locomotives and tenders were overturned and be- 
came wedged under the overhead bridge and seven or 
more passenger cars were piled up and destroyed by 
fre. The inspector examined 39 witnesses. The en- 
gineman claimed that he saw a green light approaching 
the distant signal and the fireman corroborated him, 
but the inspector cannot accept their testimony. Never 
before when running this train had this engineman 
been stopped at Charfield, and he was not expecting 
to be stopped this morning. He is recorded as a man 
of good character and his record shows no entry of his 
having previously disregarded a signal set against him. 

The fireman was “not a reliable observer.” 

In his recapitulation at the end of the report, the in- 
spector discusses the question of making coaches col- 
lision-proof but he says the preferable policy is to pre- 
yent the collisions. 


Census of Railroad Cars 


CCORDING to data collected at the biennial 

census of manufactures taken by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce in 1928, the establishments 
(other than railroad repair shops) engaged primarily in 
the manufacture, rebuilding, and repair of railroad cars 
in 1927 built 61,766 steam and electric cars, valued at 
$205,144,809. These figures represent decreases of 37 
per cent in number and 23.1 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 97,966 cars, valued at $266,629,968, built in 
1925, the last preceding census year. The output in 
1927 was made up as follows: 1,965 steam-railroad cars 
for passenger train service (including baggage, express, 
and mail cars), valued at $52,379,918; 58,509 steam- 
railroad cars for freight service, $133,006,798; 1,143 





Table I—Summary for 1927 and 1925 


Per cent of 



































1927 1925 decrease 
Number of establishments.......... 135 141 3 
Wage earners (average for the year) 38,031 50,393 24.5 
RRR re, einen eee $60,624,856 $77,246,992 21.5 
Cost of materials, shop supplies,efuel, - 
and purchased power, total....... $209,112,561 $266,053,504 21.4 
Materials and supplies......... 9BD4,440, 376 cc cceccccs 
Fuel and power. ..........00.: gk BRR Terre el 
Products, total value............+. $312,508,598 $390,771,210 20.0 
Railroad cars, value........... $205,144,809 $266,629,968 23.1 
Other products, value, and re- 
,_, ceipts for repair work.......... $107,363,789 $124,141,242 13.5 
Value added by manufacture....... $103,396,037 $124,717,706 17.1 
ig EE ee 236,415 243,934 3.1 
Table 2.—Cars Built, Number and Value: 1927 and 1925 
Per cent of 
1927 1925 increase or 
decrease (-—) 
Aggregate value ........ $205,144,809 $266,629,968 23.1 
Steam-railroad cars: 
Total number ............ 60,474 96,132 —37.1 
Total value .............. $185,386,716 $247,180,664  —25.0 
Passenger service a— 
aa 1,965 2,121 — 7.4 
WON Walle. i.ckGds Socndwe $52,379,918 $54,940,366 — 4.7 
Passenge r- 
DS sincddicsdakudends 74 593 64.2 
Senn dbieciehiatiet nena ne $22,867,336 $13,992,732 63.4 
aggage and express— 
PY sxwamdeuewAtesaaes 265 349 —24.1 
o ERPS OG RR $5,202,315 $5,676,023 — 8.3 
hair, dining and buffet, mail, 
and s]) ping— 
Te 538 1,027 —47.6 
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WEY da cnewsbachbeanenst $18,907,769 $32,144,217 —41.2 
All other a— 

ee ee ee 188 152 23.7 

RNS FR Ua $5,402,498 $3,127,394 72.7 

Freight service— 

Beets eer: ... ss ick... 58,509 94,011 —37.8 

ro eS eee $133,006,798 $192,240,298 —30.8 
Box— 

ee eer ee 19,645 49,230 —60.1 

Mele Se ee $45,318,843 $101,023,855 —55.1 
Caboose— 

. eens eee b oarmawn ee 186 242 —23.1 

MEE? Stes Wetateune voveed $717,132 $690,775 3.8 
Fiat 

ee ee 1,656 2,306 —28.2 

tt Sch teeter dan cacwes $2,837,703 $3,225,184 —12.0 
Gondola— 

ee Fae ee 10,479 21,402 —51.0 

EE ck talinbiy a aie. Sexes $20,023,065 $42,002,090 —52.3 
Hopper— 

Number 8,734 3,243 169.3 

ee eee $19,917,603 $5,869,778 239.3 
Refrigerator 

ee a 9,004 4,704 91.4 

ae rdlaidiash. wine nate water $25,633,161 $14,740,724 73.9 
Stock— 

ES PCC TET Ce 1,016 3,310 —69.3 

| Senn $1,881,862 $5,876,501 —68.0 
Tank— 

NE? ct Soho Redes a es 5,455 5,396 1.1 

Ne tte paws avin ae $10,448,662 $10,701,728 — 2.4 
All other b— 

pS ae bie cine 2,334 4,178 —44.1 

. eee reeearrs $6,228,767 $8,109,663 —23.2 

Electric-railroad ca~s: 

ee re ee 1,292 1,834 —29.6 

Total value , - $19,758,093 $19,449,304 1.6 
Passenger— 

RE A eee : 1,143 1,753 —34.8 

ME Pian SGcai cee atneacks $18,105,781 $19,030,149 — 4.9 
Freight, mail, and express— 

Pe othr au kta ee sos 50 12 Paget oe 

EM iidatae te haltech axel we $159,750 $41,225 287.5 
All other- 

NE acsiut:sgle ad. crak eae een ng -— savas 

ME igtt a0. & kieeo vba hea earan $1,492,562* $377,930 294.9 


@ Includes, for 1927, 141 gasoline and gasoline-electric motor cars for 
use by steam railroads; for 1925, 131 such cars. 

b The chief items included are: For 1927, 1176 ballast cars, valued at 
$2,701,231; 345 sugar-cane cars, $393,797; 216 dump cars, $860,971; 
57 milk cars, $407,340; 278 ore cars, $679,379; 200 poultry cars, $679,534; 
23 snow plows, $207,125. For 1925, 456 ballast cars, valued at $912,800; 
2063 sugar-cane cars, $3,270,942; 935 ore cars, $1,698,613; 160 poultry 
cars, $535,000. 

* Includes data for 51 gasoline and gasoline-electric motor cars for use 
by electric railroads. 








electric-railroad passenger cars, $18,105,781; 149 elec- 
tric-railroad freight, express, and mail cars, $1,652,312, 
car parts and miscellaneous products, $53,104,458 ; value 
of repair work, $54,259,331. The total value of prod- 
ucts for 1927 amounted to $312,508,598, representing a 
decrease of 20 per cent as compared with the corres- 
ponding total for 1925, $390,771,210. 

The above figures do not include data for cars pro- 
duced in railroad repair shops and by a few establish- 
ments engaged primarily in other lines of manufacture. 
The production in railroad repair shops in 1927 was as 
follows: Steam-railroad repair shops—354 cars for pas- 
senger train service, valued at $1,625,012; 10,004 cars 
for freight service, valued-at $19,440,260; 201 cars for 
service other than freight or passenger, $535,390. Elec- 
tric-railroad repair shops—83 cars for passenger serv- 
ice, valued at $811,844; 18 cars for service other than 
passenger, valued at $101,768. The small production 
of cars built incidentally in 1927 by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in other industries can not be given in 
this report, but will be shown in the final report for the 
car-building industry. 

. The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are summarized in 
the accompanying tables, (figures for 1927 subject to 
correction ). 

The second and third items in Table No. 1 do not in- 
clude salaried employees. The amount of manufactur- 


ers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures, 
for the reason that no data are collected in regard to a 
number of items of expense, such as interest on invest- 
ment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertis- 


ing. 














New Books 


Looking Backward 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Bibliography, Street and Highway Safety. Prepared for the 
Committee on Causes and Prevention of Highway Accidents, 
Highway Research Board, by the Staff of the Library of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. “Grade Crossing Accidents on Rural 
Highways,” p. 35-60. “Traffic Legislation” (grade crossings), 
p. 245-248. “Traffic Control Signals and Signs” p. 281-288. 
388 p. Distributed by Highway Education Board, Washington, 
D.C. Apply. 

Commerce Train News 1928. In connection with New Zea- 
land’s first commerce train this newspaper was published bring- 
ing out the natural and recreational resources of the country, 
the railroad history and facilities and other data of interest. 
1200 miles were covered by train, and 500 by motor car or 
launch. Illustrated. 46 p. Pub. by General Manager’s Office, 
New Zealand Railways, Wellington, N. Z. Apply. 

Farm Relief, edited by Clyde L. King. “Transportation rates 
and facilities” by Harry Gabriel, p. 147-150. “The Mississippi 
waterway” by Norman F. Titus, p. 238-290. “The St. Law- 
rence waterway” by G. P. Pillsbury, p. 291-295. “Recent mi- 
grations of industries in the United States” by R. H. Lans- 
burgh, p. 296-301. The Annals for March 1929, vol. 142, no. 
231. 479 p. Pub. by American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Penna. $2.00. 

In Those Days—An Impression of Change, by Harvey Fer- 
gusson. In four parts, entitled respectively “Wagons,” “In- 
dians,” “Railroad,” and “Gas” the author tells the story of a 
man who came as a greenhorn to the southwest of the 1860s 
and lived through the strenuous development years to become 
a sort of museum piece—an old-timer who “was there before 
the railroad.” A vigorous novel, more like a memoir, and not 
for those who must have their west “prettified.” 267 p. Pub. 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York City. $2.50. 


Periodical Articles 


The Export Season of 1927-28 on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, by M. I. Bonner. The export season ended Sept. 30, 1928. 
Transportation of grain, export of cereals from North Man- 
churia, “a group called ‘other goods’ consisting of different 
commodities, such as haberdashery and piece goods, groceries, 
drugs and chemicals, porcelain, earthenware, wicker and wooden 
articles, cotton wool, cotton and many other goods” (p. 6), 
coal, firewood, construction timber and other building materials, 
hay, livestock, salt, and import goods are discussed. Man- 
churia Monitor, 1928, nos. 11-12, English section, p. 1-9. 


Labor’s Railroad Conference. Report of and papers at 
conference at Johns Hopkins University in January. “The Prob- 
lems of Management” by Daniel Willard, p. 327-334. “Labor's 
constructive function in the railway industry,” by O. S. Beyer, 
Jr., p. 335-342. “The Railroad employees’ interest in rate regu- 
lation” by Prof. Winthrop M. Daniels, p. 342-346. “The Pub- 
lic interest in the railroad industry,” by Frank McManamy, 
p. 347-352. American Federationist, March, 1929, p. 326-352. 


Railroad Electrification. A thoughtful editorial. “The rail- 
roads must not only keep up, but they must compete with all 
comers.” Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 2, 1929, 
p. 1283-1284. 

“We form 
Greater 
Satur- 


The Song of the Freight Cars, by Harry Kemp. 
caravans never ceasing that shift across the land! 
than Babylon, Baalbec, and farther than Samarcand.” 
day Evening Post, March 9, 1929, p. 66. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


During 1878 freight was carried on the Susquehanna diyj. 
sion of the Northern Central [now part of the Pennsylvania] 
at an average cost to the shipper of slightly more than one. 
third of a cent per ton mile—Railway Age, March 13, 1879. 


Recent figures show that the cost of establishment of ex. 
isting railways, including equipment, per mile in various states 
is as follows: New York, $84,194; Pennsylvania, $73,911; Ohio, 
$65,307 ; Connecticut, $34,322; Illinois, $49,579; Iowa, $33,750 
Railway Age, March 13, 1879. 


The track laid across the Missouri river on the ice by the 
Northern Pacific near Bismark, Dakota, was taken up op 
March 11, the ice being nearly ready to break up. For two 
days the trains had crossed with considerable trouble, water 
and floating ice running over the firm ice, which was still solid 
enough to carry a train. The track served its purpose in en- 
abling the railroads to transfer materials across the river for 
the construction of the first section of 25 miles of the wes- 
ward extension.—Railroad Gazette, March 14, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, in a recent decision, has fully 
sustained the principle of car service associations, ruling that 
demurrage charges are legal, that 48 hrs. free time and the 
charge of $1 per day are reasonable and that such regulations 
are in the public interest—Ratlway Age, March 18, 1904. 


An English contracting frm has been awarded the contract 
for building the four tunnels under the East river at New 
York for the Pennsylvania. The work on the North river 
tunnels is to be undertaken by a New York company. The 
two North river tunnels will be 6,000 ft. long, each tube will 
be constructed of cast iron and their greatest distance below 
the river bed will be 92 ft—Railway and Engineering Review, 
March 19, 1904. 


The United States Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., on 
March 14, handed down a decision in which it affirmed the 
decree of the circuit court at Minneapolis, Minn., declaring 
the Northern Securities Company illegal under the provisions 
of the Anti-Trust act of 1890. The supreme court holds that 
the Northern Securities Company destroys every motive for 
competition between the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern. In reaching its decision the court stood five to four— 
Railway Age, March 18, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


The Pennsylvania has recently completed and placed in serv- 
ice the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, which has 2,20 
rooms, making it the largest hotel in the world.—Railway 
Review, March 15, 1919. 


George Stephen, freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
Northern at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed freight tral- 
fic manager of the Canadian National, with headquarters 4 
Toronto, Ont.—Railway Age, March 14, 1919. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific [mow part of the Canadian Ne 
tional] has apparently been put into the hands of a receiver, 
without having defaulted on its outstanding obligations. The 
interest due on March 1 was paid, but on March 6 the vice 
president of the railroad notified the acting premier of Canada 
that the company would, owing to lack of funds, have to dis- 
continue operation after March 10. An application tor 4 re- 
ceiver in the ordinary way could not be made, but acting under 
the War Measures act orders in council were passed appomting 
the Minister of Railways as receiver—Railway Age March I4 
1919. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 











A Weighty Problem while he was at work in an engine pit at Chadron, Neb., on 
= : . ae uly 23, 1924. He became seriously ill, and it was claimed at 
a divi. Who is the largest engineman in the country? W. G. Gray, July - gee Pay 
vania] : : ee : oe A : the trial that he might continue to suffer for the rest of 
of the Pennsylvania, enters his 370 nounds as a claimant for the er 1 ae yap 
“" 4 ‘ ; his life. The railroad pleaded that a snake bite is “a common 
Nn one P 
, title. He and his fellow-committeeman, Otto Dahlke, 270 : —_ ae ‘ ; 
879 phy ee : ; risk of all mankind” and that it could not be held responsible 
pounds, also claim the double championship. : ae 7 ee : 

; for the reptile’s presence. Considering the fact that snakes 
of ex: Over the Chief Inspector’s Phone usually prefer the “wide open spaces” or woodlands as a place 
; States “This is th hasi . ite Geasiak Co 6 of abode, remedies for snake bite should have a good market 
s is the chas g : : =k. a= ; . : 

; Ohio, 7” cet a Ste dalek to ale tee & Foo wr ts sa) ro in Nebraska, especially during the harvest season. Having 
750. cation - rnc ‘ pe mer 0 ten Nc .c —— to dig up $28,000 per farm hand snake-bitten will, according 
fT r a petticoat > No. 3 engine. 6 laghi 
Dt ae eee ee eee to reports from Washington, be a hard wallop on the average 
Chief’s New Stenographer—“Well, the chief is out of town i , : ‘ 
by the - ; , ; farmer’s pocket book. 
) today, but if your wise-cracking boilermaker has an engine 
up on at insists ~ring a petticoat v : pe 3 « 
at insists on wearing i > it . 
ref that insists on wearing a pett coat you tell him to take it around Pastry for Celebrations 
w an old-fashioned dressmaker.”—The Locomotive. 
water | Spee eae eee . — iit 
: n two widely separated sections of the country, pastry was 
d ~ . “ 
I solid Wins French War Medal recently put to rather unusual uses. At the opening of the 
In en- . . . . . ‘ 
op bea John W. Davis, signal maintainer in the telegraph and sig- 
ip : ' nal department of the Wilmington division of the Peunsyl- = Spee a 3 
~St- . - - . - ‘ y ¥ , oP HY 
: vania, has been cited for bravery by the French Government ; ane 
for his services in the defence of Verdun while a sergeant, “ es eizi # 
first class, Battery “B,” 115th Field Artillery. He is now cap- i : 
tain of the service battery, 198th Anti-Aircraft Regiment of 
, the coast artillery. The medal was received from the French 
s fully ‘ 
Government on December 27. 
ig that 
nd the Call Boy—Jockey 
lations ; . i» ‘ SCOR e FHRee HEHE CREEE eeeee teense diene 
Carl Sanders, former call-boy for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Covington, Ky., is now engaged in another field of trans- 
ontract portation, namely propelling horses round and round the race 
t New track, as a jockey. Carl’s father and brother, however, re- 
1 river spectively machinist and yard brakeman for the C. & O., 
The predict an early return to the railway for Carl, despite several! 
be will winners he rode last year. 
below i ‘ 
Pevien A Man-Sized Conscience 
“Conscience money” to the extent of $1,360.28 has been re- 
C.. on ceived by the treasurer of the Atlantic region of the Canadian ; ; 
ed the National, the largest single contribution of such character ever The New North Station in Cake 
claring recorded by that official. “Conscience money” was written on 
visions the outside of the envelope, which was addressed to the comp- new North Station of the Boston & Maine at Boston, a huge 
is that troller’s office but there was no explanation offered as to the cake was baked that was a replica of the new station, as 
ve for reason for restitution of such a large amount. B. A. Bourgeois, shown in one of .the accompanying illustrations. The other 
North treasurer, with nearly 40 years’ experience, and A. E. Plant, 
haiess comptroller, declared that, while three or four sums are received 


each year for “conscience money,” these items rarely exceed 
$20, and once rose to $60, but’the present contribution has es- 
tablished a new record for penitential repayments. 


Padding the Rails 
nm serv- 


0 From far off Singapore one hears of a recent experiment and 
ea ove of reasonable success in noise reduction upon the rail lines 





‘ailzuoy operated by the Federated Malay States. In order to deaden 
the noise and reduce vibration incident to the operation of 

inadian trains, specially prepared rubber plates were placed between the 

tt traf- rails and ties. The test was confined to a short stretch of line 

ters at tut was attended with so much success that a much longer dis- 
tance will be rubberized.. Incidentally, if this idea was ever 

Na- adopted in the United States there would be a sufficient number 

pot Gt automobile tires discarded every year here to equip 20,000 

<~ miles of track annually.—Wall Street Journal. 

i 

asalh Wanted—A Good Cure for Snake Bite 

to dis- in the future, all railroads operating lines in Nebraska must 

- a fe see that nv snakes trespass on their property, or pay the cou- ; 

, under sequence the event that any person is bitten. On January Pastry Replica of the Cascade Tunnel 

ointing I8, 1929. the Nebraska Supreme Court allowed a judgment 

rch 14, °1 $28,000 against the Chicago & North Western to Herbert _ illustration depicts the pastry model which attracted much in- 
R. Brannon, who was bitten three times on one finger by a_ terest at the celebration attending the opening of the Cascade 
‘nake which jumped or fell into the gauntlet of his glove tunnel of the Great Northern. 
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Great Nérthern Ter 


©. B. Cotgvuitr, former governor of 
Texas, has been recommended to Presi- 
dent Hoover by Senators and others for 
appointment as a member of the United 
States Board of Mediation to 
Pat M. Neff, whose reappointment was 
not confirmed by the Senate, after a fight 
against his confirmation had been made 
by the railroad labor organizations. The 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 


had voted a favorable report on his con- 


succeed 


firmation. 


Wage Statistics for December 


The number of employees reported by 
Class I railways to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as of the middle of the 
month of December was 1,621,910, and the 
total compensation was $230,944,242. Com- 
pared with the returns for the correspond- 
ing month of 1927, the number of em- 
ployees reported for December, 1928, 
shows a decrease of 2.31 per cent and the 
total compensation shows a decrease of 
1.94 per cent. 


“Goggles Do Save Eyes” 

This is the subject of Circular No. 210, 
in which L.-G. Bentley, chairman of the 
Committee on Education, promulgates th« 
schedule for the Safety section, A. R. A., 
for activities of safety committees during 
the month of April. The main feature 
of the circular is a picture of a distressed 
girl whose father is in bed because of 
having had one of his eyes struck by a 
when he was chipping a 
having 
asks 


steel 
without 
little girl 
which careless workmen are unable to give 


picce of 
driving box 
on The 


his goggles 
questions to 


satisfactory answers 


Corrections 


In the Daily Railway Age of March 5, 
page D5, the statement was made that 
F. W. Pfleging, signal 
Pennsylvania, made a motion that Presi- 
dent Hoover be elected a member of the 
Mr Pfleging is, of course, 
Union Pacific 


engineer of thc 


Signal Section 
signal engineer of the 
rather than the Pennsylvania. 

In the Railway Age of February 16, 
page 406, in an article entitled, “What is 


Depreciation?” by H. E. Hale, the state- 


ment was made in paragraph (D) in the 
second column, that the depreciation in 
the property of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Electric Light Company was found by 
Stone & Webster to amount to 80 per 
cent. This should have read 8 per cent. 


Low Fuel Consumption 


A new record in fuel conservation {» 
road locomotives was ¢stablished by the 
railroads in 1928, according to complete 
reports for the year. An ayerage of 127 
pounds of fuel was required in 1928 to 
haul one thousand tons of freight and 
equipment, including locomotive and ten- 
der, a distance of one mile. This was the 
lowest average ever attained by the rail- 
roads since the compilation of these re- 
ports began in 1918, being a reduction of 
four pounds under the best previous rec- 
ord established in 1927. A new record 
was also made as to fuel used in passen- 
ger service, an average of 15 pounds being 
required to haul cach passenger train car 
one mile, compared with 15.4 pounds in 
1927. 

The total fuel bill of the railroads for 
both road and yard switching service in 
1928 amounted to $342,327,567, compared 
with $373,001,839 in 1927. The railroads 
used 111,572,184 tons of coal for both 
road and yard switching service. In 1927 
the amount was 115,117,577 tons. They 
also consumed in road and yard switching 
service during 1928 a total of 2,442,790,701 
gallons of fuel oil compared with 2,376,- 
644,528 gallons in 1927. 


Baseler’s Automatic Train 
Control 
The latest automatic train stop comes 
from Germany. Connection between 
roadway and locomotive is made by means 
light which, originating on 
mirror 


of a Tray ot 
the locomotive and 
which is mounted on the roadside sema- 
phore, is reflected from the mirror to a 
selenium cell on the locomotive; and the 
action of the light on the selenium closes 
a local electric circuit, which, after being 
amplified, actuates the brake setting ap- 
paratus. The German State Railroad 
Company announces that very satisfac- 
tory experiments have been made with 
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striking a 


the device. Dr. Baseler, the inventor, is 
an engineer on the technical staff of the 
Bavarian division of the State railroads 
The mirror, 4 inches in diameter, has 
numerous facets and is said to be com- 
pletely protected from the influence of 
any light except that sent out from the 
locomotive. In hundreds of tests, there 
have been no undesired operations nor 
any failures. 

Experiments have been made _ with 
speed control, but no description is given 
of the means of doing this. 

The inventor proposes to use the mirror 
and selenium cell also for conveying in- 
formation to the engineman. The ar- 
rangement could, of course, be used to 
actuate a visual or audible cab signal 
without setting brakes. 


Explosives Handled Safely 


More than 500,000,000 pounds of dan- 
gzerous explosives, largely used for com- 
mercial purposes, were handled by the 
railroads of the United States and Can- 
ada in 1928 without death or injury to 
any person and with a_ property loss 
amounting to only $77, according to a re- 
port for the year of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives of the American Railway Associ- 
ation. 

The remarkable 
brought about largely by the cooperation 
of the manufacturers and the carriers to- 
gether with thousands of factory and 
railway employees in the careful packing, 
loading and transporting of a commodity 
which constitutes one of the greatest po 
tential hazards the railroads are called 
upon to move. 

In connection with the transportation 
only twelve accidents occurred, all o! 
which involyed so-called “luxury” ¢X 
plosives, that is, those intended fot 
amusement purposes—toy torpedoes and 
toy caps. In a majority of instances, 
these accidents .resulted from the drop- 
ping of packages. 

Fifteen fatalities resulted from acct 
dents involving shipments of inflammable 
liquids, gasoline accounting for ten. Oi 
these ten, eight occurred in one tank car 
wreck followed by fire, the cight being 
tramps riding in a box car which burned. 


performance was 
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‘ive ou 
freight recks in which cars of crude oil 
were bu ied, three employees in one case 
being trapped by flames during the clear- 
ing of wreckage and in the other case two 
trespassers lost their lives. Of the fifteen 
persons who lost their lives as a result of 
the ignition of inflammable liquids while 
in transit, ten were trespassers. 

While the railroads also handled in 1928 
millions of pounds of acids, compressed 
corrosive and poisonous liquids, 
and scores of other semi-dangerous 
articles, reports show that no person was 
killed as a result of accidents involving 
the movement of such hazardous com- 


modities. 


gases, 


Canadian Branch Line Bills 


Rapid progress was made last week in 

the Canadian House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph 
Lines on the branch line programs of the 
anadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 

™ tional. The entire program of the latter 
road, consisting of 17 different branches 
aggregating a little over 700 miles and 
to cost about $28,000,000 was approved 
by the Committee and now remains for 
fnai approval on the motion for third 
reading of the bills in the House. They 
will then be sent to the Senate for con- 
sideration. Similar treatment was given 
to the Canadian Pacific, with the excep- 
tion of one branch line from Melfort to 
Sutherland, in Saskatchewan, which was 
leleted from the bill by the Committee. 
\ bill for a line in the same territory for 
the Canadian National was approved. It 
was over this particular territory that 
the two roads could not agree and when 
the question was left to the House Com- 
mittee the Canadian National was favored. 
Efforts were made by the Progressive 
group in the Committee, led by Robert 
vardiner of Alberta, to put the two roads 
m the same basis in the matter of con- 
structing lines. At present the Canadian 
National scheme is on a three-year basis, 
that is, any program approved must be 
completed in three years. The Canadian 
Pacific, by their legislation, have two years 
within which to begin construction, to do 
I} per cent of the work, and five years 
within the granting of the charter to 
complete a line. If 







ther persons lost their lives in two 


a line is not begun 


RAILWAY AGE 


or is not completed within 
five vears, the charter legally expires and 
must be revived at the next succeeding 
session of Parliament, if desired. 


in two years 


Mr. Gardiner last week moved an 
amendment in committee to the Canadian 
Pacific bill to make its requirements the 
same as the C. N. R. The amendment 
was defeated by a large majority. 

An amendment to the C. P. R. bill to 
encourage closer co-operation between the 
two roads regarding trackage rights was 


moved by Dr. Murray MacLaren (S*. 
John, N. B.) and adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 


Montreal Terminal Plan Not 
Acceptable to C. P. 


Declaring that the plans for joint union 
terminal in Montreal as formulated by 
Frederick Palmer, London engineer, and 
which were recently made public at Ot- 
tawa by Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, are not ac- 
ceptable President E. W. Beatty, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, in a statement 
made public in Montreal last week in- 
timated, however, that the door was not 
shut to some possible future co-operation 
with the Canadian National Railways in 
the matter of terminal facilities. Mr. 
Beatty’s statement reads in part: 


The report of Mr. Frederick Palmer is an in 
teresting document and, having had the advan- 
tege of several conferences with him while his 
ideas were being formulated, I was naturally not 
surprised at the character of his recommenda- 
tions. 

No one can reasonably question the right of 
the Canadian National Railway to improve its 
terminal facilities in Montreal, and in  conse- 
quence, the only problem which arises is whether 
the plan submitted is the best for both the rail- 
way and the public. The Canadian Pacific is 
not directly concerned with plans which involve 
improvements for the exclusive use of the Na- 
tional System and only becomes so if its inter- 
ests are thereby prejudiced or if joint facilities 
are recommended. My company has not asked 
for a union passenger terminal and much less 
does it suggest joint freight and passenger facili- 
ties and electrification for the whole Island of 
Montreal. 

On the Island of Montreal the Canadian Pa- 
cific is particularly favorably situated to serve 
the public. Within the limits of the cities of 
Outremont, Montreal West, Westmount and 
Montreal, it has on its running tracks only ten 


necessary grade separations, which can be elimi 
nated individually in reasonable time. 
It has valuable and admirably located passen- 


ger terminals, which would inevitably be scrapped 
if a joint terminal at the Tunnel site were se- 


lected, and which can readily be extended at 
moderate cost to take care of any expansion oi 
business likely to occur for many years. 


When this company was asked by the Board 
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‘ommissioners to submit its 

28, we retained two firms of experts to make 
a special survey of the Montreal Terminal situ- 
ation, and they concluded that the best solutior 
i the problem was a joint station in the east end 
and a separate station or ‘oint stations in the 
west end. Their findings are of particular inter- 
est when it is realized that they advised that 
such a union terminal project can be consum- 
mated at the Windsor street site at a gross cost 
of some thirty million dollars less than can the 
scheme proposed*by Mr. Palmer at the Tunnel 
site and that by use of east and west end stations 
a still larger part of the preposed expenditure 
could be eliminated. 

They also pointed out that the rail approach 
to Windsor station is .much superior for the 
principal traffic, which is from the west, and 
with certain connections, which could be made, 
that station would have exactly the same facility 
of radiation, north, south and east, as those indi- 
cated in Mr. Palmer’s proposals. 

As usual, when experts are called in, they do 
not entirely agree and the problem in the attempt 
to make it a joint one is entitled to all the con- 
sideration it is possible to give it.. I have no 
objection to Mr. Palmer’s suggesticn as to a 
joint body to consider the larger question, if in 
their work is included a consideration of the 
feasibility of joint passenger terminals or other- 
wise. If a committee representing the various 
interests is established, the Canadian Pacific will 
appoint a representative and furnish all the data 
collected through the surveys it has caused to ! 
made during the past year. 


Track Walking Cured 


The Police department of the AIl- 
legheny division of the Pennsylvania re- 
ports that for a period of 539 days, no 
child has been killed or injured on the 
tracks of that division, and one of the 
reasons for this record is illustrated in 
the photograph here reproduced, which 
represents 90 boys and girls, who 
long to the Junior Safety League of the 
Elm Street School, Titusville, Pa. These 
children are being addressed by A. G. 
Lowery, sergeant of police of the Penn- 
sylvania, who administers to them the 
League’s oath—"I promise to remem- 
ber to look up and down before cross- 
ing a street or a railroad.” 

Four years ago an average of five 
fatal injuries vearly to children walking 
or playing on tracks in this territory 
was almost to be expected; and the im- 
provement has been due to a persist- 
ent safety campaign carried on by the 
captain of police, C. F. Carr, his aide, 
Mr. Lowery and four other officers: 
Messrs. Gribbs, Haugh, Mooney and 
Henry. Representatives of the police 
lepartment make the rounds each year 
through all the high schools and grade 
schools in the territory adjacent to the 

and they have become ac- 
(Continued on page 639) 
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Junior Safety League, Elm Street School, Titusville, Pa—Taking the 





Oath to Cross Tracks Cautiously 


March 16, 1929 
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(Continued from page 635) 


quainted and made friends with large 
numbers of children. The number ad- 
dressed in the schools this winter has 
been upward of 20,000, all of whom 
have been made members in the Junior 
Safety League. 


Revenues and Expenses for 
January 


The net railway operating income of 
the Class 1 railroads in January amounted 
to $77,261,598, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of 5.59 per 
cent on their property investment, accord- 
ing to reports compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. In January, 1928, 
the net amounted to $56,562,283, or 3.74 
per cent. 

Operating revenues for January 
amounted to $487,027,229, compared with 
$458,208,797 in January, 1928, or an in- 
crease of 6.3 per cent. Operating expenses 
totaled $369,339,559, an increase of 1.5 per 
cent. Class I railroads in January paid 
$31,312,918 in taxes, an increase of $2,- 
606,482 or 9.1 per cent over the same 
month last year. 

Thirty Class I railroads operated at a 
loss in January, of which ten were in the 
Eastern district, two in the Southern and 
eighteen in the Western. 

Net railway .operating income by dis- 
tricts in January with the percentage of 
return on an annual basis was as follows: 


New England Region....... $3,147,869 6.52% 
Great Lakes Region........ 13,788,404 6.56% 
Central Eastern Region..... 17,231,831 6.17% 
Pocahontas Region ........ 6,846,908 9.38% 
Total Eastern District..... 41,015,012 6.71% 
Total Southern District... 10,802,820 4.58% 
Northwestern Region....... 2,804,467 3.02% 
Central Western Region... .. 15,537,492 5.60% 


Southwestern Region 7,101,807 4.34% 
Total Western District... 25,443,766 4.76% 
UNITED STATES ..... 77,261,598 


Eastern District 


The net railway operating income of 
the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict in January was $41,015,012 at the 
rate of 6.71 per cent. For the same 
month in 1928, their net was $27,782,271 or 
420 per cent. Operating revenues totaled 
$244,264.751, an increase of 8.3 per cent, 
while operating expenses totaled $184,- 
536,650, an increase of 2.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict in January had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $10,802,820, at the rate 
of 4.58 per cent. For the same month in 
1928, the net amounted to $8,672,195, 
which was at the rate of 3.61 per cent. 
Operating revenues totaled $64,888,536, an 
imrease of 1.5 per cent, while operating 
*xpenses totaled $49,220,548, a decrease of 
“. per cent 
_ Class I railroads in the Western district 
i January had a net railway operating 
income of $25,443,766, at the rate of 4.76 
Per cent. In January, 1928, their net was 
42,107,817, at the rate of 3.29 per cent. 

Perating revenues totaled $177,873,942, 
oa actease of 5.5 per cent, while operat- 
a €xpenses totaled $135,582,361, an in- 

‘ase of 1.9 per cent compared with the 
‘ame month last year. 
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Traffic 








The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will meet at Washington, Pa., March, 21. 


Oral arguments were heard by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 7 and 8 in the cases involving 
constructive and off-track railroad freight 
stations on Manhattan Island and con- 
structive stations and trucking in lieu of 
lighterage in New York City and vicinity. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, in conjunction with the Michi- 
gan Central, has established a passenger 
train, the Motor-Queen, between Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. The train 
leaves Cincinnati at 11:15 p.m. and ar- 
rives in Detroit at 7:25 a. m. the next 
morning. Returning it leaves Detroit at 
11:20 p.m. and arrives at Cincinnati at 
7:20 a. m. 


The Southern, in the 1929 edition of its 
Textile Directory, states that there are 
now 18,615,284 spindles in cotton mills 
in the cotton producing states, as com- 
pared with 16,648,762 spindles in other 
states; and about 75 per cent of all the 
spindles in the south are in towns served 
directly by the Southern. The increase in 
cotton factory facilities in the south as 
compared with other states has _ been 
gradual since 1922. In the year 1928 the 
southern mills consumed about 5,000,000 
bales of cotton, or 76 per cent of the total 
consumption in the United States, and the 
southern mills were operated 64,177,998,- 
410 spindle hours. 


The Pennsylvania, in a circular which 
has been issued at New York, states that 
in the year 1928 the number of carloads 
of fruit and vegetables received at New 
York City was 69,250; of which 24,606 
cars came from the west and 44,644 from 
the south. The total movement was 18 
per cent greater than that in 1927; 50 per 
cent greater than in 1926 and 99 per cent 
greater than in 1925. These figures are 
exclusive of 60,000 carloads brought in 
by the Pennsylvania, in 1928, destined for 
New England, Long Island, Newark and 
Jersey City, and for export. The circular 
indicates that the company is highly 


* * 


pleased with the extensive and costly im- 
provements which it has made in its New 
York perishable terminal facilities within 
the past few years. 


Small Stations in New Jersey 


The Public Utility Commissioners of 
New Jersey, acting on applications of. the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, have approved the 
discontinuance of the agencies at Dayton, 
Titusville, Prospect Plains, and Kinkora, 
as from April 1. The agency at South 
Pemberton is to be discontinued, on con- 
dition that freight facilities shall be pro- 
vided under the care of the agent ai 
Pemberton. The principal business at 
South Pemberton is the shipment of sand 
and cranberries. The shippers of sand 
make no objection to the change, and for 
the cranberries, a clerk is to be in at- 
tendance at South Pemberton during the 
months when shipments are made. South 
Pemberton is on the Trenton division 
and Pemberton is seven-tenths of a mile 
away, by direct highway, on the Kinkora 
branch. The agency at Brown’s Mills is 
to be discontinued, but the commission 
stipulates that an agent shall be on duty 
from June 1 to September 15, each year. 


Sixty-three Hours to be Schedule 

from Chicago to Northwest 

Railroads operating passenger service 
from Chicago to the Pacific Northwest 
will reduce the running time from 68 
hours to 63 hours, effective in the early 
part of summer. Although complete de- 
tails have not yet been worked out, the 
fast schedules will be adopted by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Chicago & North Western-Union Pa- 
cific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy- 
Great Northern and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy-Northern Pacific. The 
action follows a meeting of railroad 
presidents, mayors and other persons at 
Portland, Oregon, on February 9, at 
which time the Pacific Northwest appealed 
to the railroads for a 60-hr. schedule to 
compete with a 61%4-hr. service from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago, and a 63-hr. schedule 
returning. 


* * 





The Lehigh Valley’s “New Yorker” at Manhattan Transfer, N. J. 
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Foreign Railways 








Changing a Custom 100 Years Old 


Half fare tickets are now accepted on 
the principal railroads of Great Britain 
for boys and girls, up to fourteen years 
of age. 


New “Two-class” System in Ger- 
many Eliminates Fourth Class 


With the recent institution of the so- 
called “two-class” or second-third class 
system on the German Federal Railway, 
which included the abolishment of the 
fourth class entirely, a number of changes 
have been forthcoming in the design of 
passenger rolling stock. 

The first step taken was the replacing 
of the “IV” sign with a “III” and the 
equipment of fourth class cars with 
wooden seats throughout to take the place 
of the wooden benches with which thev 
were equipped. Thus they resemble the 
standard third class coaches. An excep 
tion will be made, however, for those 
third class coaches which will be de- 
signed for passengers carrying bulky 
packages, in which cars standing roon. 
will be available. It has been estimated 
that more than 9,000 of these old fourth 
class cars will be fitted with third class 
seats, fixtures and furnishings. 

The preference of the public for the 
second or upholstered class coach over 
the third class, or wood-seat coach, has 
caused the construction of a large number 
of new cars of this design. At the pres- 


ent time 737 new cars of this type are in 
the course of construction. They are of 
a type not previously used on the Ger- 
man railways, being more than 20 meters 
long, mounted on two four-wheel trucks. 
An aisle runs through the center of the 
cars, and seats are arranged in compart- 
ment style on either side. The doors will 
be at either end of the car and will open 
to closed vestibules instead of to oper: 
ones such as existed on the former four- 
wheel cars. 

This growing popularity of second class 
has caused the introduction of a custom 
which is proving economical to the travel- 
er, and profitable for the company oper- 
ating it. This is the so-called dining- 
car-class, Rather than making a journey 
in the crowded second or third class com- 
partments, many passengers purchase 
third class tickets and travel in these 
diners of this class operated by the Mi- 
tropa Company. These diners are more 
comfortable than a third-class compart- 
ment. Dining car seats are occupied, not 
simply at meal hours, but during the en- 
tire trip. Except during a table d’hote 
meal period, the only requirement for din- 
ing-car-class travel is the purchase of a 
refreshment of some nature. As bever- 
ages and sandwiches of all kinds are 
served at moderate prices, many passen- 
gers in this manner enjoy a light repast, 
have comfortable furnishings, and are 2 
few dollars ahead over the cost of a 
second-class ticket at the end of a four 
to six-hour journey. 














Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue MANUFACTURERS RAILWAY has or- 
dered two heavy duty freight locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue SoutHern Paciric has ordered 16 
Mallet 4-8-8-2 type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of February 9. 


Tue Pere Marquette has ordered ten 
eight-wheel switching locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 16. 


Freight Cars 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
300 flat cars. 
inquiring 


THe NorrHern Paciric is 


for 200 flat cars. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAciric 


is inquiring for 100 underframes for ice “ 


cars. 





Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
is inquiring for 250 high-side steel gon- 
dola cars. 


Tue Union TANK Car Company has 
ordered 300 tank cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Cities Service TANK Line, New 
York, has ordered five tank cars of 12,- 
000 gal. capacity from the General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corporation. 


THe AMERICAN Or Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has ordered two, three-com- 
partment tank cars of 4700 gal. capacity, 
and one single compartment tank car of 
6000 gal. capacity, from the General 
American Tank Car Corporation. 


Passenger Cars 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 10 dining cars, 10 passenger and bag- 
gage cars, 20 baggage cars and 30 milk 
cars. 


THE Missourt-Kansas-Texas has or- 
dered one steel shell for a business car, 
74 ft., 8 in. long, from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 





March 16, 1929 


Tue Hockinc VALLEY is now inquiring 
for three all-steel mail and express cars. 
In the Railway Age of February 2 it was 
reported that the company contemplated 
buying this equipment. 


THe Detaware & Hupson has ordered 
three steel mail and baggage cars trom 
the American Car & Foundry Company 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 12. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Harr- 
FORD at a recent meeting of its board of 
directors authorized an expenditure of 
$6,500,000 for new passenger equipment to 
consist of steel cars of the most modern 
de luxe type, equipped with roller bear- 
ings. The new cars will include: 


90 coaches 

10 combination coaches 

i5 apartment mail cars 

dining cars 

20 gasoline-electric cars 

24 trailer cars for gasoline-electric cars 
multiple-unit motor cars 
multiple-unit trailer cars 


a 


aw 


It is planned to place the new de luxe 
equipment in service on _ important 
through trains. The multiple-unit cars 
are for use in the New York suburban 
zone. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue. NortHern Paciric has ordered a 
25-ton overhead electric crane from the 
Shaw Electric Crane Works. 


Signaling 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is to install car re- 
tarders in one of its three large yards 
near Pittsburgh. 


Tue Sr. Louts-San Francrisco has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company material for the installation of 
automatic block signals on its line be- 
tween Bristow, Okla., and Oklahoma City, 
82 miles, single track. The order includes 
142 one-arm semaphore signals, style S. 
400 relays and other material. 


Tue CaNnaptan Paciric has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, material for the installation of at- 
tomatic block signals on its lines in On- 
tario, single track, aggregating 176 miles 
in length. The sections to be signaled are 
from Woodstock to London, 27 miles; 
St. Martin to Lanoraie, 35 miles, Vau- 
dreuil to Mando, 18 miles and Trenton 
to Agincourt, 96 miles. The order in- 
cludes 425 searchlight signals, 1100 relays 
and other material. 





THE 1928 APPLE MOVEMENT from ¢ast- 
ern Washington over the Great Northern 
has broken all previous records, the total 
shipments from the Wenatchee valley uP 
to March 1 amounting to 20,252 cars 
compared with 14,456 for the sain period 
a year ago. It is estimated * 2,100 
cars remain to be shipped. 
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Supply Trade 
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E. W. McHenry has been appointed 
district sales representative at Houston, 
Texas, of the Reading Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa. 


K. G. Baker, formerly connected with 
the Century Electric Company, has been 
appointed representative of the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


The New York office of the Handlan- 
Buck Manufacturing Company will be 
located after March 21 in the New York 
Central building, New York City. 


Lamar S. Peregoy, vice-president and 
secretary of the Sivyer Steel Castings 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has also 
been appointed general manager. 


R. A. Cannon, manager of casting 
sales, Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., has 
been appointed vice-president in connec- 
tion with his present office. 


Joseph M. Hall, formerly of the Uni- 
versal Draft Gear Attachment Com- 
pany, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer of the Union Draft Gear Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Fred L. A. Schmidt, 
power plant specialist in 
land district office of 
eral Electric Company for the 
past 12 years, resigned on March 1 
to take a position on the power plant 
engineering staff of the H. K. Ferguson 
Company, Hanna building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. . 


industrial 
the Cleve- 
the Gen- 


The Bucyrus-Erie Company,South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has moved its Chicago dis- 
trict office to 105 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago. The company’s complete line will 
be handled by A. R. Hance for machines 
larger than one and one-quarter yards 
capacity and by W. K. Fawcett for the 
smaller machines. 


The P. H. Mallory Company, Indian- 

apolis, Ind., has purchased the Indian- 
aolis factory of the National Lamp 
Company division of the General Elec- 
nc Company and will manufacture 
carboloy, an extremely hard metal used 
lor cutting purposes, which has been de- 
veloped in the General Electric Com- 
Pany laboratories. 


George E. Howard, vice-president and 
‘ales manager of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, Granite City, Ill, has 
relinquished the duties of sales mana- 
= but will continue his active associa- 
— with the company as vice-president 
wd direct r. Harrison Hoblitzelle, 

‘president in charge of purchases, 
as been appointed vice-president and 
Manager of sales, 
tin, Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
ey Started work on a plant at 

aville, Miss., in which it will manu- 


facture insulating board for use in the 
construction of refrigerator cabinets, re- 
frigeration cars and other places where 
a non-conductor of heat and cold is de- 
manded. Walter P. Paepcke is presi- 
dent of the corporation; O’Neill Ryan, 
sales manager, was formerly assistant 
general manager of the Celotex organi- 
zation and George W. Powers, in charge 
of production, was formerly with the 
Insulite Corporation. Sales headquar- 
ters will be maintained in the Conway 
building, Chicago. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased a sub- 
stantial interest in the business of the 
Geo. D. Whitcomb Company, Rochelle, 
Ill. The Whitcomb company is now 
building straight gear driven machines 
powered by gasoline, distillate and oil 
engines, in sizes up to 50 tons, develop- 
ing draw bar pulls in low gear, up to 
25,000 Ib., and has now developed gas 
and oil-electric locomotives up to 100- 
ton sizes, and can furnish the railways 
locomotives with a maximum draw bar 
pull of 50,000 lb. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will sell the Whitcomb 
locomotives and products in foreign 
countries through its own representa- 
tives, located in all parts of the world 
and will handle the railway field in the 
United States. 


The Bird-Archer Company, Chicago, 
has made the following promotions in 
its organization: P. B. Bird, president, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors, with office at 1 East Forty- 
second street, New York, he will con- 
tinue actively in charge of policy and 
finance; L. F. Wilson, vice-president 
and general manager, has been elected 
president and general manager, in charge 
of the company’s operations generally, 
with office at Chicago; W. E. Ridenour 
has been elected executive vice-president 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa., his duties 
to include those of chief chemist as 
heretofore; C. A. Bird has been elected 
secretary with office at New York; H. 
C. Harragin has been appointed dis- 
trict manager with office at New York, 
in charge of operations in the eastern 
section of the United States, reporting 
to the general manager; T. A. Peacock 
has been appointed district manager 
with office at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 
charge of operations throughout Canada, 
reporting to the general manager; S. 
P. Foster has been appointed assistant 
to the president with office at Chicago 
and combines the duties of chemical 
engineer with the duties of assistant to 
the president. 


Consolidation of the Square D Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and the In- 
dustrial Controller Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., manufacturers of electrical 
safety devices, has been approved by 
the two companies while the physical 
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details of the merger are still being 
completed. The company will operate 
and be known as the Industrial Con- 
troller Division of the Square D Com- 
pany. T. J. Kauffman is to head the 
consolidated company as president; F. 
W. Magin, Carlton Higbie and W. L. 
Mercer will be vice-presidents and W. 
C. Worcester, secretary and treasurer. 
Both companies are constructing addi- 
tions to their present plants to facilitate 
the handling of additional business. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Steel 
Foundries, Colonel R. F. Lamont and 
James F. Curtis resigned as directors 
and Chauncey Belnap and Thomas 
Drever were elected to fill the vacancies. 
Colonel Lamont also resigned as presi- 
dent to become Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States and George E. 
Scott, vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent as announced in the Railway Age 
of March 9; R. H. Ripley, vice-president 
was elected senior vice-president and 
Thomas Drever was elected secretary 
and treasurer. The board also author- 
ized the issuance of 90,275 shares of the 
common stock of the company, author- 
ized but unissued, and the offér of such 
additional stock pro rata to the holders 
of record on March 18, 1929, of the 
present outstanding common _ stock. 
Holders of such stock may subscribe 
to the additional shares at $40 a share, 
and have the right to take one share 
of the additional stock for each ten 
shares of outstanding stock held by them. 


Obituary 


Theodore Frelinghuysen Merseles, 
president of the Johns-Manville Corpor- 
ation, New York, died suddenly on 
March 6, while on a visit at Del Monte, 
Cal. Mr. Merseles was born at Jersey 
City, N. J., on August 17, 1863, and 
was educated in the public and private 
schools. He began work in 1881 as a 





Theodore Frelinghuysen Merseles 


clerk with the Pennsylvania at Jersey 
City, and later became a clerk for the 
Trunk Line Association at New York, 
where he remained until 1893. He then 
became manager and vice-president of 
the Western Wheel Works at Chicago 
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he helped organize the 
American Bicycle Company of New 
York and was its vice-president. In 
1903 he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, a mail order house, at 
New York; he left that organization in 
1921 to become president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and since June, 1927 he had 
been president of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation. 


and in 1899 


Benjamin A. Hegeman, Jr., president 
of the National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, who died on March 6, 
was born in New York on July 14, 
1860. He attended the public schools 
of his native city and was graduated 
from the Mount Washington Collegiate 
Institute in 1877. He began railway 
work in 1878 with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western where he served for 
about eight years in the freight, passen- 
ger and treasurer’s offices. He was sub- 
sequently general manager of the Lacka- 
wanna Live Stock Transportation Com- 





Benjamin A. Hegeman, Jr. 


pany for 11 years. He then entered the 
railway supply business as eastern sales 
agent for the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and in 1901 was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Metal & Manu- 
facturing Company where he served for 
16 years and then became president of 
the National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1917 to 
sell railway supplies and to take over 
the entire railroad department business 
of the United States Metal & Manu- 
facturing Company. At the time of his 
death, he was also. president of the 
Hegeman-Castle Corporation of Chica- 
go; the Anglo-American Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., and of the Genesco 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. In 1914 
Mr. Hegeman was president of the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 


American Steel Foundries 


The annual report for 1928 shows net 
income for the year of $3,256,072, as 
compared with $4,076,093 in 1927. The 
surplus account as of December 31, 1927, 
which totaled $13,748,838, was increased, 
after adding the net income, to a total of 
$17,004,911, but after deducting preferred 
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stock dividends, amounting to $532,455, 
common stock dividends amounting to 
$2,708,235, the loss from the sale of in- 
vestment amounting to $642,500 and the 
premium on 22,130 shares of preferred 
stock retired, amounting to $221,300, the 
surplus decreased to $12,900,421. Assets 
totaled $53,378,529 of which current as- 
sets amounted to $19,802,996 and real 
estate, buildings, plants and good will 
after deducting depreciation, $32,509,370. 
The condensed income statement with 
comparisons with 1927 follows: 


1928 1927 

Earnings from operations, 

after deducting manufac- 

turing, selling and admin- 

istrative expense and fed- 

GRE WOMENS vce ccevececs $3,806,712 $4,483,654 
Deduct 

Depreciation .....0...:. 1,104,604 935,319 





Net profit from operations$2,702,108 $3,548,334 
Add—Miscellaneous Income: 
Interest, discount and ex- 
GEO. GH sccicncacs 
Income from investments. 


186,827 
366,565 


205,840 
370,374 





Total Profit on Income. .$3,278,322 $4,101,727 
Deduct 
Net earnings of subsidiary 
company appertaining to 


outstanding minority 
stockholdings ......... 22,250 25,663 

Net income carried to sur- 
PE ncctedeesseuniesauas $3,256,072 $4,076,093 


R. P. Lamont, president, in his state- 
ment to stockholders said in part: 


The number of freight cars bought was smaller 
in 1927 and the smallest—with two exceptions— 
in 28 years. The locomotive business was even 
worse. The number bought was the smallest on 
our records. In short, the conditions which have 
existed in the railway equipment industry for the 
last five years or more continued through another 
year and brought the average figures for the 
period to still lower levels. 

Nevertheless, as has been true ever since they 
were returned to their owners after the war, the 
railroads have satisfactorily handled a large vol- 
ume of traffic without complaints of delays or 
shortages of equipment. It is noted, however, 
that at the period of peak loading of freight cars 
last fall the surplus was smaller than for several 
years past and may have reached a point beyond 
which it probably may not be safe to go. 

The total net tonnage shipped during 1928 was 
459,564, compared with 509,862 in 1927; 553,826 
in 1926 and 638,843 in 1925. The profit per ton 
was $7.09; in 1927, $7.99. 

The net additions to property for the year were 
$706,139. The provision for depreciation was 
$1,104,603, compared with $935,319 in 1927. The 
amount spent for maintenance and repairs and 
charged to operating costs was $1,943,754. 

Toward the end of the year it was decided 
that it was advisable to build a plant for the 
manufacture of large castings for the eastern 
territory. Ground was broken late in December 
at Eddystone, Pa.—a short distance from Phila- 
delphia—and it is hoped to have the plant com- 
pleted and operating before the end of the present 
year. A separate company—General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation—has been organized, in which 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the American 
Locomotive Company have substantial interests. 
In view of the narrow market for our products in 
recent years, the question might be raised as to 
the necessity for a new plant, but the fact is that 
in spite of the steadily decreasing purchases of 
our standard products, there has been an in- 
creasing demand for large, rangy, heavy castings 
for the manufacture of which none of our present 
plants is adequate. 


Timken Roller Bearing Company 


The annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1928, shows a net profit of 
$13,730,145 after all expenses, as com- 
pared with $9,554,397 in 1927. Manufac- 
turing profit totalled $15,814,525, after 
subtracting all manufacturing costs, in- 
cluding materials, labor, factory expense 
and depreciation in the amount of $1,- 
190,974. This compares with a manufac- 
turing profit of $14,077,519 in 1927. 
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Dividends paid during the year amounted 
to $6,304,630 as compared with $6,004. 
410 in 1927 while the surplus increase; 
from $25,679,340 in 1927 to $33,515,397 in 
1928. 

The income account for the year ending 
December 31, 1928, follows: 


1928 1927 

Manufacturing profit, after 

deducting cost of goods 

sold, including materials, 

labor, factory expense 

and depreciation in the 

amount of $1,190,974. .$19,187,215 $14,995 392 
Selling, administrative and 





general expenses....... 3,372,690 3,211,870 
Operating profit......... $15,814,525 $11,784,022 
RTC Tee re 722,197 

ce Sees 
Total Income....... $15,814,525 $12,506,219 
Extraordinary charges cov- 

ering: obsolescence of 

plant property......... 460,791 918,301 
Extraordinary write-offs.. ........ 667,140 
Provision for contingencies 400,000 ...... 
Other deductions—Net ex 

clusive of interest earned 

and federal taxes...... 148,396 66,381 

Profit before interest 
earned and federal 
GBS  ccccewsecees $14,805,338 $10,854,397 
Interest earned.......... POG vuasae 
Profit before federal 
eS ret Fare $15,580,145 $10,854,397 
Provision for estimated 
federal taxes ......... 1,850,000 1,300,000 
Bee EE da edinss $13,730,145 $ 9,554,397 


During the year approximately $8,300, 
000 was expended in the expansion and 
improvement of steel mills, tube mills and 
bearing factories while the company ex- 
pects to spend a further sum of $,500- 
000 in 1929 to provide adequate capacity 
for increasing demands. 

Part of President H. H. Timken’s 
statement to stockholders refers to the 
railroad sales as follows: 

One hundred and sixteen railroads are 
new using Timken bearings on passenger 
cars, Pullman cars, freight cars, locomo- 
tive tenders, gasoline electric coaches and 
gasoline mechanical coaches. In addition, 
26 electric railways are operating cars 
equipped with Timken bearings. Many ot 
these companies are still testing and ex- 
perimenting with Timken-equipped rolling 
stock, but 32 per cent of all railroad pass 
enger car equipment built during 1928 was 
equipped with roller bearings of various 
types. 

Some of the Timken-equipped passer 
ger cars which the Chicago, Milwauket, 
St. Paul & Pacific put into service early 
in 1927 have operated satisfactorily mort 
than 400,000 miles. This railroad during 
1928 placed several additional orders for 
Timken-equipped cars. During 1928, the 
Pennsylvania added 95 main line coaches 
and 21 dining cars equipped with Timken 
bearings, making a total of 191 cars * 
equipped in service on this railroad. 


Trade Publication 


Arr Compressors.—Duplex air compres 
sors for single stage or two-stage com 
pression are illustrated and described . 
Bulletin No. 144 issued by the Pennsy* 
vania Pump & Compressor Compatl 
Easton, Pa. Advantages of synchrono 
motor drive are pointed out in this bulle 


tin. 
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ArcHison, TopeKA & Santa FeE—A 
contract for the construction of a steel 
car shed at Richmond, Cal., which will 
have outside dimensions of 75 ft. by 800 
ft. has been let to the Clinton Construc- 
tion Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. 
Lours—A contract has been let to the 
Ellington Miller Company, Chicago, for 
the construction of terminal improvements 
at Linndale (Cleveland), Ohio, which in- 
clude a roundhouse, a storehouse, an of- 
fice building, a shop building and cinder 
pits. This project involves an expenditure 
of approximately $200,000. 


-Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic. — 
This company plans to file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an applica- 
tion for permission to construct an ex- 
tension from Groom, Tex., to Paducah, 
97 miles 

Erte.—This company will receive bids 
until March 18, for the construction of a 
freight house and team track yard on its 
lines at Black Rock, N. Y., north of Buf- 
falo. A contract has been let to the Cur- 
tis-Harper Company, Newburgh, N. Y., 
for the construction of a lateral highway 
to eliminate a grade crossing on its lines 
at Campbell Hall, N. Y. 


Erre.—A number of extensive construc- 
tion projects have been announced by this 
road in connection with the recent ap- 
proval of its budget plan for the present 
year. Among those recently made public 
are the following: Re-arrangement of 
water lines, the construction of a new 
sewerage system and the installation of a 
new main track coaling station in Mead- 
ville, Pa., to cost approximately $443,000; 
extensions and improvements to car shops 
at Susquehanna, \Pa., to include rebuilding 
several existing units and the construc- 
tion of additional buildings to cost, with 


. equipment, about $378,000; construction 


of additional yard facilities at Shenango, 
Pa, to handle interchange business with 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, at an esti- 
mated cost of $90,000; the installation oi 
a new turntable, costing $50,000 at Fer- 
rona, Pa. this turntable to be 120 ft. 
long and constructed to handle the larg- 
est type of locomotive now in use; and 
the addition of two yard tracks at the 
west end of the Ferrona yards to make 


doubling unnecessary, to cost about 
$25,000. 
LouisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Contracts 


have been awarded and work has been 
started on this road’s new warehouse at 


Pensacola, Fla. ‘The building will be 
built on the road’s present water front 
Properties. I¢ will be 102 ft. by 402 ft. 
m dimensions and will have, when com- 
pleted, storage space for 25,000 tons or 
1,250 carloads of freight. This is a part 
of the $500,000 improvement project which 


this road has planned for its dock and 
‘ilities at Pensacola. 


Storage { 
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New York CENtTRAL.—This road has 
submitted plans to the New York Public 
Service Commission for the elimination 
of two grade crossings on its lines south 
of Schenectady, N. Y., estimated to cost 
$203,000. A further hearing on the project 
will be held by the commission on April 
12. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
has awarded three contracts as follows: 
To the Union Iron Works, Erie, Penn., 
for manufacture and delivery of three 
boilers for its boiler house at Pier 7, 
West New York, N. J.; to the Culsher 
Contracting Company, Inc., New York, 
for partial re-construction of two bridges 
on its lines at Port Morris, New York 
City; and to H. H. Sherwin & Company, 
New York, for the reconstruction of 
bridge H-33, carrying Tremont avenue, 
New York City. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This company has awarded a contract to 
the Wilbur G. Hudson Corporation, New 
York, for the construction of coal storage 
facilities on its lines at Allyn’s Point, 
Conn., to cost approximately $37,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company will re- 
ceive bids until about March 27 for the 
construction of a modern 20-story ofiice 
building, to be built between Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth streets in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The architects are Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract to the Dravo Con- 
tracting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the construction of masonry for the re- 
newal of a bridge on its line over the 
Tuscarawas river near Gnadenhutten, O., 
at a cost of about $130,000. A contract 
also has been awarded to the McNichol 
Paving & Construction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the construction of 
bridges over four streets, and the building 
of a retaining wall between Vare ave- 
nue and Passayunk avenue in Philadelphia 
in connection with the South Philadel- 
phia improvement program. This work 
will cost approximately $300,000. 


PHOENIX UtTitiIty ComMpANy.—A _ con- 
tract has been let by this company, which 
is located at Little Rock, Ark., to W. P. 
McGeorge, Pine Bluff, Ark., for the con- 
struction of a line five and one half miles 
in length from a connection with the 
Missouri Pacific to the site of the Oua- 
chita river dam near Little Rock. 


Pustic SERVICE CO-ORDINATED TRANSPORT 
(New Jersey)—The Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey has 
approved a contract between this com- 
pany and the city of Newark, calling for 
the construction of a rapid transit rail- 
way line in the bed of the abandoned 
Morris canal. 


Totepo TERMINAL.—A contract for the 
construction of a double track movable 
bridge over the Maumee river at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been let to the American Bridge 
Company, Chicago, at a cost of about 


$1,000,000. 
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BattrmoreE & OH10.— Control of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh—This 
company has sold to the Van Sweringen 
interests its holdings of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie stock, both preferred and common, 
aggregating about 17 per cent of the stock 
of that company and has purchased from 
the Van Sweringen interests, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, their stock holdings in the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. This 
is one of the properties which in its re- 
cent application to the Commission the 
Baltimore & Ohio sought authority to 
control. 


Boston & Maine.—Dividend.-—This 
road, on March 13, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on its 6 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock. This is the 
first dividend which holders of these se- 
curities have received since 1920 and the 
payment in 1920 was the first since 1913. 


Dividends were also declared on other 
preferred shares of the road. 
Canton & CarrHace. — Trackage 


Rights—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
lines of the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Company and the Marietta Lumber Com- 
pany from River Junction to Pelahatchie, 
a distance of 23.5 miles, and from Car- 
thage to Burnside, a distance of 29 miles, 
all in the state of Mississippi. 


Cricaco Great WESTERN — Promissory 
Notes—This company has been granted 
permission by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue promissory notes 
aggregating $3,186,616.98 to the order of 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration and to be delivered to that com- 
pany in payment for equipment. 





FarrCHILD & NortH-EAsTerN.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line, from Fair- 
child to Greenwood, Wis., 23.52 miles. 


IpAHO Paciric.— Charter Granted. — 
This company has been incorporated in 
the state of Oregon for the purpose of 
constructing a railroad from Nyssa, Ore., 
(a point on the Union Pacific) southward 
to Winnemucca, Nev. (served by the 
Western Pacific and the Southern Pacific). 
The incorporators are John Leeds Kerr, 
Robert Phillips and Guy C. H. Corliss. 


Louistana & ARKANSAS.—Acquisition 
of Control—This company, organized 
under the laws of Delaware, has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to acquire control of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company 
of Arkansas and of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company. The order 
also authorizes control, by the latter, ot 
the Angola Transfer Company. To exe- 
cute the acquisition authority is granted 
te issue $12,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 
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per cent bonds, $4,000,000 in  second- 
mortgage 542 per cent bonds, $5,000,000 
in non-cumulative 6 per cent preferred 
stock of $50 par value and not exceeding 
100,000 shares of common stock without 
par value. The parent company is fur- 
ther authorized to assume outstanding 
obligations of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Company of Arkansas and of 
the Louisiana Kailway & Navigation 
Company. 


MICHIGAN CeENtTRAL.—Dividend De 
clared—This road on March 13 declared 
an extra dividend of 100 per cent on its 
common stock. This is the largest single 
distribution it has ever made. The New 
York Central, which owns 99 per cent of 
the Michigan Central’s outstanding capi- 
tal stock, will receive $18,584,000, or the 
equivalent of $4 a share on its own stock 
on account of this disbursement. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts 
—Abandonment.—This company has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon its Middle Ten- 
nessee and Alabama branch line from 
Fayetteville, Tenn. to Capshaw, Ala., a 
distance of 36.9 miles. 


Norro.k & WestTerN.—Sewall’s Point 
Terminals —The Norfolk & Western has 
agreed with the City Port Commission, of 
Norfolk, Va., on a lease of the terminal 
property of the City, under which the 
railroad company will operate the ter- 
minals from May 1, 1929, to May 1, 1952; 
at the end of which period the payments 
under the lease will have provided for 
the transfer of the property to the rail- 
road company in fee simple. 

These terminals, at Sewall’s Point, in- 
clude piers, a grain elevator and 300 acres 
of land. The completion of the agree- 
ment between the railroad and the city 
will await approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. By this transac- 
tion, the railroad‘ company relieves the 
city of Norfolk of an annual interest 
charge, on the bonds which were issued 
for the development of the terminals, 
amounting to $380,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Construction Au- 
thorized —This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct a branch line 
from Knights Landing to Boyers Land- 
ing, Cal., a distance of 13.8 miles, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Securities.—This 
road, subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, wil! 
offer to its shareholders an issue of $65,- 
166,000 of 4% per cent bonds. Each 
$1,000 bond will have a non-detachable 
warrant entitling the owner to purchase 
up to May 1, 1934, three shares of the 
company’s common stock at $145 a share. 
The bonds which will mature on May 1, 
1969, will be callable on May 1, 1934, or 
on any semi-annual interest date to May 
1, 1964, at 105, with the premium there 
after amounting to ™% per cent for each 
six months to date of maturity. These 
bonds are to he offered to stockholders 
in the ratio of 1714 per cent of their 
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stock holdings on April 8, at a price of 
94, to yield 4.85 per cent. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York, has underwritten the 
issue, the proceeds of which will be used 
to redeem $53,815,760 of the company’s 
4 per cent convertible bonds due on 
June 1 and for other corporate purposes. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
Sr. Louts.—Bonds.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of $7,000,000 of 
its refunding and improvement 4% per 
cent mortgage bonds, the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse its treasury for capi- 
tal expenditures previously made. 


Texas & Paciric—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the 
authentication and delivery of $34,000,000 
of general and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, Series C, to sell $20,000,- 
000 of bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 
96% and interest, and to pledge $14,000,- 
000 of the bonds from time to time. 


Dividends Declared 


Beech Creek.—'% per cent, quarterly, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 15a. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable April 15 to holders of record 
March 30. 

Lehigh Valley—Common, $.87%, quarterly; 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly; both payable April 1 
to holders of record March 16. 

Old Colony.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 16. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Common, 
134 per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to hold- 
ers of record March 9a; Preferred, 134 per cent, 
quarterly, payable April 2 to holders of record 
March 9a. 

St. Joseph, South Bend & South.—Common, 
% per cent; Preferred, 2% per cent, both pay- 
able March 15 to holders of record March 11 
to May 14, 

Southern.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 1; Pre- 
ferred, 144 per cent, quarterly, payable April 15 
to holders of record March 19. 

West Jersey & Seashore—1% per cent, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 15. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 132.33 135.74 117.61 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds... 90.76 91.24 96.95 


APpPLicaTions for appointments to the 
positions of research graduate assistant- 
ships at the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., will be received by the Director of the 
Station up until April 1, 1929, when nomi- 
nations, effective September 1, will be 
made by the Executive Staff. These as- 
sistantships, maintained by the University 
of Illinois to assist in the conduct of en- 
gineering research and to extend and 
strengthen the field of its graduate work 
in engineering, are open to graduates of 
approved American and foreign univer- 
sities and technical schools who are pre- 
pared to undertake graduate study in en- 
gineering, physics, or applied chemistry. 
For each of the assistantships there is 
an annual stipend of $600 and freedom 
from all fees, except the matriculation and 
diploma fees. 
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Executive 


R. F. Spencer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fredericksburg & Northern, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
succeeding J. L. Browne, resigned. 


John R. Baker of the traffic depart- 
ment of Armour & Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oklahoma City 
Junction, with headquarters at Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla., effective April 1. 


W. M. Gibbs, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Shreveport, Hous- 
ton & Gulf, has been elected president, 
with headquarters as before at Manning, 
Tex. W. B. Faris, auditor and traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Manning, 
has also been elected vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


V. N. Wahlberg has been appointec 
assistant general auditor of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Harry R. Jones has been appointed 
commerce attorney of the Missouri Pa- 
cific lines, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


E. J. Gibbs has been elected treasurer 
of the Shreveport, Houston & Gulf, with 
headquarters at Manning, Tex., succeed- 
ing W. W. Kelley. 


H. A. Fett has been appointed auditor 
of capital expenditures of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


W. R. Sherman has been appointec 
general claim agent, with headquarters at 
Portland, and will also have supervision 
over the medical department. 


W. C. Smith, who has been general 
claim and tax agent of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., will devote his entire 
time to taxation matters as general tax 
agent. 


G. P. Tyer, assistant paymaster of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to paymaster, with head- 
quarters at the same point, succeeding 
C. B. Glenn, deceased. 


G. B. Perkins, auditor of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has been promoted to 
general auditor, with headquarters as be- 
fore at St. Louis, Mo. The title of ©. 
B. Rex, assistant auditor at St. Louts, 
has been changed to assistant to the 
comptroller in charge of personnel. 


E. M. Shelton, assistant to the general 
counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & 
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Quin has been promoted to assistant 
general counsel, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago. J. A. Connell, attor- 
ney for the Illinois district and tax 
commissioner, has been promoted to 
general attorney and tax commissioner 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


E. E. Rusch, assistant auditor of dis- 
bursements of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has been /pro- 
moted to auditor of disbursements, with 
headquarters at the same point. E. J. 
Rathmann has been appointed assistant 
auditor of disbursements, succeeding Mr. 
Rusch. 


A. B. Johnson, land and tax agent of 
the Erie, with headquarters at New 
York, has been promoted to general 
land and tax agent, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, where the general 
ofices of the land and tax department 
have been moved from New York. J. 
A. Minor, general land and tax agent, 
has been appointed assistant land and 
tax agent, with headquarters as before 
at New York. 


Operating 


A. F. McSweeney has been appointed 
acting superintendent of freight trans- 
portation of the Western region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


C. E. Lees has been appointed general 
manager of the Parral & Durango, with 
headquarters at Parral, Chih. 


Paul K. Partee, terminal trainmaster 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Baltimore divi- 


sion, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md. 


John M. Flanigan who has retired 
from active duty as superintendent of 
terminals of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been in rail- 
way service for more than 50 years, 
nearly 41 of which were with the Frisco. 
He was born at New York on Decem- 
ber 26, 1857, and entered railway service 
in 1878 as a brakeman on the Chicago 
& Alton. For the following nine years 
Mr. Flanigan served as a brakeman on 
that road, on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and on the Wabash and on 
March 3, 1887, he became a switchman 
on the Frisco. The next year he was 
advanced to switch foreman at Kansas 
City, then being further advanced to 
assistant yardmaster on December 12, 
1888. On November 1, 1895, he was 
Promoted to general yard master and nine 
a later he was again promoted to 
vainmaster on the Kansas City Terminal. 
ene was promoted to superin- 
re Pr oi the Kansas City terminals of 
ag risco on May 1, 1911, a position 
¢ held until his retirement under the 


Pension rules of th . 
ary 14, e company on Febru 
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Charles T. O’Neal, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager in charge oi 
operation and maintenance of the Buffa- 
lo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with head- 


quarters at Rochester, N. Y., was born 
at Brandywine Springs, Del., and was 
educated in the Wilmington, Del., 
public schools and Goldys Business Col- 
lege. He entered the service of the 
Philadelphia & Reading in 1890 as a 
clerk. From 1891 to 1903 he served in 
various capacities with the Lehigh Val- 
ley and from the latter date until 1904 
he was trainmaster of the Pennsylvania 
division of the same road. In 1905 he 
was appointed trainmaster of the New 
Jersey and Lehigh division, and the 
following year he was appointed super- 
intendent of the New York division. 
From 1908 to 1916, he served as super- 
intendent of the Buffalo division of the 
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same road and also of the Lehigh Trans- 
portation Company. In 1917 and 1918 
he was general superintendent, assistant 
vice-president and marine manager of 
the Lehigh Valley. In 1919 he served 
with the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration as manager of terminals of the 
various roads running into the Niagara 
frontier and in 1920 he went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a member of the Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment, Division of 
Labor, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and as assistant to the direc- 
tor general of railroads in settlement of 
claims arising during Federal control. 
He was appointed receiver of the Fort 
Smith & Western in 1921, and in 1923 
he was promoted to vice-president of 
that road, with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Ark., which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Traffic 


O. D. Chalmers has been appointed 
manager of mail and express traffic of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


H. A. Buck, district passenger agent 
on the Union Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to general agent 
of the passenger department at the same 
point. 
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M. R. Johnson, city passenger agent 
for the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been promoted to general 
agent of the passenger department at 
that point. 


C. W. Wiley has been appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., to succeed W. W. McGee, 
who has resigned. 


Claude H. Pugh, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Houston, Tex. 


S. R. Carson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., to succeed L. G. Scarboro, 
who has resigned to engage in other 
business. 


F. Miranda has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in the freight department of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines at Mexico 
City, Mex. E. Ibarra has been appointed 
assistant general agent in the freight 
department at Mexico City. 


James M. Duncan, assistant secretary 
of the Alton & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Edwardsville, Ill., has been 
appointed assistant trafic manager of 
that railroad and the Litchfield & Madi- 
son, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. E. Kester, assistant traffic manager 
of the electrified lines of the Illinois 
Terminal Company, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Ill., has been promoted to 
passenger traffic manager of the Illinois 
Terminal System, with headquarters as 
before at Springfield. 


Thomas Richard Dester has been ap- 
pointed general passenger traffic agent 
in the United States and Canada for the 
London Midland & Scottish (Great 
Britain and Ireland) with headquarters 
at New York, to succeed John Fairman, 
recently pensioned. 


H. A. Eberhart, chief of the tariff 
bureau of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent in charge of tariffs, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The position of chief of the 
tariff bureau has been abolished. 


Harry Willis, city passenger agent for 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent of the passenger department 
at that point, succeeding Herbert Wiley, 
deceased. Frank G. Cronin, commercial 
agent at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Carlos J. McDonald, who has been 
promoted to mail and express traffic 
manager of the Pacific lines of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been connected 
with that railway for 23 years. He was 
born in Monterey, Cal., and entered 
Southern Pacific service in 1904 as a 
stenographer and clerk on the Dallas 
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division of what are now the Texas and 
Louisiana lines of the S. P. During the 
following 10 years Mr. McDonald was 
advanced through various 
positions in the offices of the general 
superintendent, the division superintend- 
ent and the general manager and in 1914 
he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Pacific 
lines, headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. In 1917 he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president, serving on the 
War Board, then during the 


successively 


with 
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Carlos J. 


period when the railroads were under 
federal control he acted as assistant to 
the district director and assistant to the 
regional director of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Following the 
return of the railroads to private opera- 
appointed manager of 
perishable freight traffic, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, a position 
he held until his promotion to manager 
of mail and express traffic. 


tion he was 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Chester K. Smith, assistant engineer 
on the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., 
has been appointed special representa- 
tive to the president, with headquarters 
at the same point. 


F. R. Rex, supervisor of the Eastern 
division of the Central region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Al- 
liance, O., has been appointed division 
engineer of the Sunbury division. 






Henry L. Restall, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant valuation engineer of 
the Boston & Maine, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., was born on August 
9, 1894, at Everett, Mass. He was edu- 
cated at Northeastern University and 
Suffolk School and entered the 
service of the Boston & Maine in 1912, 
in the engineering department. He later 
served in the valuation department of 
the same road and during 1916 and 1917 
he was assistant engineer of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line. Mr. Restall served with 
the American Expeditionary Forces dur- 
ing the World War, returning to the 
Boston & Maine in 1919, where he 


Law 
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served in various positions in the valua- 
tion department until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant valuation engineer, in 
charge of and responsible for compliance 
with Valuation Order No. 3 and future 
orders of the Commission relative there- 
to, 


Purchases and Stores 


R. T. Huson, roadmaster on the Kan- 
sas City Southern at Leesville, La., has 
been appointed tie and timber agent, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding I. V. Bowden, deceased. 


J. L. Nichols has been appointed sta- 
tionery storekeeper of the ‘Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Beech Grove, Ind., suc- 
ceeding W. A. Saffell, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


Mechanical 


S. R. Mauldin, master mechanic on the 
Illinois Central at Clinton, IIL, has been 
transferred to Jackson, Tenn., succeed- 
ing Lloyd Grimes, deceased. 


John Peter Laux, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Lehigh Valley, with offices at 
Bethlehem, Pa., was born July 17, 1882, 
at Pittston, Pa., receiving his education 
in the high school there, also attending 
mechanical school and completing me- 
chanical courses with a correspondence 
school. He entered the service of the 
Lehigh Valley on September 10, 1897, 
at Sayre, Pa. as crew caller, serving 
with the same road until 1904 as crew 
dispatcher, machinist apprentice and as- 


sistant engine house foreman. From 
1904 to 1908 he was assistant foreman 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
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pany at Knoxville, Tenn., leaving thi; 
position in 1908 to become assistant en- 
ginehouse foreman of the Southern a: 
Knoxville. In 1909 he became air brake 
inspector for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, at Hartford, Conn, 
in the same year returning to the Le. 
high Valley as enginehouse foreman at 
Sayre, Pa. Since that date he has 
served with the same road consecutively 
as general foreman at Manchester, Pa, 
assistant master mechanice at South 
Easton and master mechanic at Hazle- 
ton, master mechanic at Sayre, and mas- 
ter mechanic at South Easton in 1918 
In June, 1923, he became superintendent 
of the system shops of the road at Sayre, 
Pa., in which capacity he served until 
his recent appointment as _ superinten- 
dent of motive power, with offices at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Obituary 


Rufus W. Magett, trainmaster on the 
Trans-Missouri division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Miles City, Mont., died 
in that city on February 5. 


Thomas H. Yorke, master mechanic 
of the Third division of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., died at his home in that city on 
February 24. 


St. Dennis J. DeBlanc, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., died in that city on March 
3 from a heart attack, at the age of 50 
years. Mr. DeBlanc was a director of 
the Morgans, Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the Southern Pacific. 

* * 
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